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of the day and other subjects touching the interests of 
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Contributed papers from experienced bankers 
and others. The inquiries of correspond- 
ents receive special attention, and the replies 
io these are alone worth more than the 
cost of the work, The latest decisions 
upon financial law, negotiable paper and banking customs 
are furnished. 

Choice sefections from the best financial 
literature of other countries are regularly given, and new 
books upon finance and political economy are fully 
reviewed. Current events throughout the world 
which bear upon financial interests are noted with com- 
ments, Official Statistics have due place, The 
@hanges among banks, bankers and bank officers are 
regularly announced, and failures, dissolutions and 
deaths are promptly recorded. The prices of 
Railroad and other stocks and bonds, government 
securities and foreign exchange at New York, will 
be given monthly. 

This Magazine furnishes to the banker and to the 
student of economic events a monthly help which may 
well be called invaluable. And when preserved for 
future reference, its usefulness is renewed every year, 
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PRACTICAL BANKING 


A handsome book of 326 pages, filled with exhaust- 
ive information on the subject of Banking. 
A practical work in every sense. Invalu- 
able to bank officers and employes, 
commercial teachers, and all per- 
sons who have dealings with 
banks and bankers. 


BY ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
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Containing Official Instructions and 
Rules Relating to the Formation and 
Management of National Banks, 
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The work contains nineteen chapters, which treat of 
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their Extension, Powers, Directors, Shareholders, In- 
crease and Reduction of Capital, Duties of Banks as 
Public Depositaries, Regulation concerning their Cite 
culations, Interest, Criminal Offenses, Preferences, 
Dissolution and Receivership, Examination and Re 
ports, Taxation and other matters. All the cases which 
show the meaning of the National Bank Act are noticed. 
The work, therefore, is a complete exposition of 
National Banking Law to date, 

It contains 400 pages. Price, in cloth, $3.00; fulllaw 
sheep, $3.75. 
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OULD DOCTOR MACK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FATHER O’FLYNN.”’ 


YE may tramp the world over 
From Delhi to Dover, 
And sail the salt say from Archangel to Arra- 
on, 
Chetnsiet back 
Through the whole Zodiack, 
But to ould Docther Mack ye can’t furnish a 
paragon. 
Have ye the dropsy, 
The gout, the autopsy ? 
Fresh livers and limbs instantaneous he’ll 
+shape yez, 
No ways infarior 
In skill, but suparior, 
And lineal postarior to Ould Aysculapius. 
Chorus — 
He and his wig wid the curls so carroty, 
Aigle eye and complexion clarety: 
Here’s to his health, 
Honor and wealth, 
The kig of his kind and the crame of all 
charity ! 


How the rich and the poor, 
To consult for a cure, 
Crowd on to his doore in their carts and their 
carriages, 
Showin’ their tongues 
Or unlacin’ their lungs, 
For divle one symptom the docther disparages. 
Troth, an’ he’ll tumble 
For high or for humble, 
From his warm feather-bed wid no cross con- 
trariety ; 
Makin’ as light 
Of nursin’ all night 
The beggar in rags as the belle of society. 
Chorus — He and his wig, etc. 


And as if by a meracle, 
Ailments hysterical, 
Dad, wid one dose of bread-pills he can 
smother, 
And quench the love-sickness 
Wid wonderful quickness, 
By prescribin’ the right boys and girls to aich 
other. 
And the sufferin’ childer — 
Your eyes ’twould bewilder 
To see the wee craythurs his coat-tails un- 
ravellin’, 
And aich of them fast 
On some treasure at last, 
Well knowin’ ould Mack’s just a toy-shop out 
travellin’. 
Chorus — He and his wig, etc. 


Thin, his doctherin’ done, 
In a rollickin’ run 
Wid the rod or the gun, he’s the foremost to 
figure. 
By Jupiter Ammon, 
What jack-snipe or salmon 
E’er rose to backgammon his tail-fly or trig- 
ger! 
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And hark! the view-hollo! 
?Tis Mack in full follow 
On black ‘‘ Faugh-a-ballagh’’ the countr;- 
side sailin’. 
Och, but you’d think 
*Twas ould Nimrod in pink, 
Wid his spurs cryin’ chink over park-wall 
and palin’, 
Chorus — 


He and his wig wid the curls so carroty, 
Aigle eye and complexion clarety : 
Here’s to his health, 
Honor, and wealth! 
Hip, hip, hooray! wid all hilarity, 
Hip, hip, hooray! that’s the way, 
AH at once, widout disparity ! 
One more cheer 
For our docther dear, 
The king of his kind and the crame of all 
charity. 
Hip, hip, hooray! 


Spectator. 


A SIGH FOR SUMMER, 


RETURN, rich Summer, bring thy balmy heat, 

Thy long, long, lustrous days, so loth to close, 

Thy mornings, which so musically rose 

On sun-flushed woodland, hill, or sleeping 
street, 

Tower-shadowed, where swift swallow-pinions 
meet 

The dawn-glow; bring the noontide’s charmed 
repose, 

When grass-meads dimple not and warm 
woods doze, 

Gold eves, pale nights with hushed sea-mur- 
murs sweet: 

Return, with sunlit mirth and holiday, 

Long dreams by soft-toned waves and break- 
ers hoar, 

With brown-armed maids and mowers tossing 
hay; 

Lone rambles over heather-purpled moor, 

With reaper’s sultry toil and cricketers’ play, 

Earth’s rose-sprent robe and ocean’s star- 
paved floor! 


Murray’s Magazine. MAXWELL GRAY. 


MOODS. 


LorD, in thy sky of blue, 
No stain of cloud appears ; 
Gone all my faithless fears, 
Only thy love seems true. 
Help me to thank thee, then, I pray, 
Walk in the light and cheerfully obey! 


Lord, when I look on high, 
Clouds only meet my sight ; 
Fears deepen with the night; 
But yet it is thy sky. 
Help me to trust thee, then, I pray. 
Wait in the dark and tearfully obey. 
Lucy SMITH. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA, 


THE students of the Collegj Esteri at 
Rome are not in appearance an athletic 
race. They are a familiar feature of the 
Eternal City as they promenade some- 
what listlessly its thoroughfares in groups 
of two and three, attired in the uniform 
of their various nationalities. The Brit- 
ish tourist, as he suns himself on the 
Pincian Hill on a Sunday morning while 
his wife and daughters have gone to the 
English church at the Porta del Popolo, 
eyes askance what he calls their monk- 
ish garb, and as he unfolds his Zimes 
to read the correspondence on “ Com- 
pulsory Athletics” he devoutly thanks 
heaven that his young barbarians at 
Harrow and Oxford are not as these 
students. Even to the more sympathetic 
observer these pale seminarists do not 
give the impression of being in training 
for the life of endurance which the main 
body of the church militant imposes on 
its officers wherever stationed, whether in 
the slums of Westminster or in the fever- 
stricken camps of Tonkin, or in the 
swamps of the Zambesi River. 

Such being the characteristic of these 
young ecclesiastics, the proceedings of a 
group of them surprised me not a little 
one sunny afternoon in the spring of 1887 
on the flowery greensward of the Pam- 
philj Doria gardens, There, in an open 
space cleared among the ilex-trees, a 
band of them, with cassocks turned up, 
were engaged in an active game. Its 
nimble mysteries were unfamiliar to 
English eyes, but the scientific manner 
in which a ball was thrown convinced me 
that the players were no foreigners. It is 
an ethnological fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
race alone is capable of propelling a 
missile in the method known as “ shying.” 
The young Disraeli, who had nothing of 
the Anglo-Saxon in his wonderful nature, 
gives expression to this, when writing to 
his father from Malta how some British 
officers playing rackets had struck a ball 
to where he was sitting, and how he 
picked it up and requested “a rifleman to 
forward its passage, as I really had never 
thrown a ball in my life.” There was no 
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need, therefore, to accost the players in 
Italian or in French, so, to my question 
to one of them, “ Pray tell me who you are 
and what you are doing ?” was made the 
answer in the unmistakable intonation of 
New England, “We are the American 
College, sir, and we are playing at base- 
ball.” 

This was my first acquaintance with 
the Catholic Church of the United States, 
and it was a typical instance of the in- 
tensely national idiosyncrasy of that great 
branch of the church universal that its 
students sent from the New World to be 
imbued with the tradition of the Old 
should have been playing their American 
base-ball beneath the very shadow of St. 
Peter’s. 

On the shores of the western hemi- 
sphere nearest to Europe the first conspic- 
uous landmark which from the Atlantic 
meets the traveller’s eye are the lofty 
towers of a Catholic cathedral. Over 
Newfoundland, the outpost of the North 
American continent, the British flag flies, 
so that branch of the Catholic Church 
which set up the massive evidence crown- 
ing the heights above the Narrows of St. 
John’s is not within the jurisdiction of the 
fathers, who are this month celebrating 
the centennial of their hierarchy at Balti- 
more, in the city which took its name 
from the first governor of this colony, and 
thence, as we travel on the mainland 
westward for three thousand miles till the 
Pacific is reached, the ecclesiastical prov- 
inces into which the vast Dominion of 
Canada is divided are in the same case. 
A passing glance, therefore, must suffice 
for these most interesting organizations 
with their marked distinctive features. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims 
one half of the busy population of New- 
foundland, and they to a man are of Irish 
extraction. The French rivals of these 
much-enduring fisher-folk are also Cath- 
olics, but they are only summer itinerants 
on the French shore which they cccupy 
under treaty right, and at the close of the 
codfishing season they retire to their 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon or even 
recross the Atlantic to Brittany for the 
winter, Consequently there is not one 
French priest in the island. The clergy 
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who work under that wise and amiable 
Irishman, Bishop Power of St. John’s, and 
his colleages, have no sinecure. Except- 
ing on the peninsula of Avalon, the 
interior of Newfoundland is uninhabited, 
and the clergy have to minister to a pop- 
ulation scattered over a _rock-bound 
coast along which fogs and icebergs are a 
daily peril of their parochial voyages. 
These serfs of a harsh truck-system, 
though Ireland is their fatherland, are 
totally unlike the Irish immigrants, who 
are one of the largest elements of the 
population throughout Greater Britain, 
such as are largely represented in Toronto 
and other dioceses of upper Canada. 

On the way to French Canada a little 
settlement is passed near the entrance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence which deserves 
a word of mention. The counties of 
Pictou and Antigonish on the north coast 
of Nova Scotia resemble the province of 
Quebec in the fact that a considerable 
proportion of their inhabitants can speak 
no English. French, however, is not 
their tongue but Gaelic,and among them 
are found a probably greater number of 
Gaelic-speaking Catholic Highlanders 
than in the whole of Scotland. 

The fair province which skirts the 
waters of the St. Lawrence was called by 
Frontenac and the founders of Quebec 
“La nouvelle France,” but Quebec has 
survived the old régime whose impress she 
bears, and now is the only bit of “La 
vieille France ” that the world contains — 
“La vieille France in its most refined, 
Catholic, and devout age,” as Cardinal 
Manning once wrote to me. There are 
quiet towns in France such as Laon and 
Soissons, which outwardly have an old- 
world look, but in the beautiful cathedrals 
of the old twin cities of l’Aisne the clergy 
and the Suisses are oftenest the only men 
who assist at high mass. At Quebec, the 
most nobly planted city of the western 
hemisphere, all is different. The Church 
is omnipresent. The view of the grey 
buildings seen from one’s windows takes 
one back to the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and the sight of a daily newspaper 
scarcely removes the illusion, for the little 
French journal under its “ Faits divers ” 
announces a miracle which took place last 
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week in a neighboring village, and in an 
official column advertises the sentence of 
excommunication read on Sunday by the 
curé of St. Joseph at Lévis upon a luck- 
less couple who have been defying divine 
law and human conventionality. 

Even the pastimes of the faithful are 
fashioned according to the ancien régime, 
or, at all events, certain modern forms 
of amusement are strictly banned. The 
governor-general is in residence at his 
summer quarters, and the maidens of 
Quebec implore for a dispensation for a 
ball at the Citadel. All in vain; they are 
sternly referred to the official manual on 
“Les danses et les bals,” a grim little 
tract which commences with the severe 
proposition that “La danse et les bals, 
comme ils se font ordinairement, sont un 
scandale et un danger,” and under the 
heading of “ Les danses immodestes ” they 
may read “sont réputées telles les danses 
modernes connues sous les noms de Valse, 
Polka, Galop, Cancan et autres sembla- 
bles.” It must not from this be imagined 
that the last named of these “ danses vives” 
is a usual feature of the programmes of 
viceregal or other polite festivities in Can- 
ada, and why the good curé of N.D. de 
Quebec should have bracketed it with the 
other less volatile measures is a mystery. 
Perhaps the Highland reel was danced in 
Lord Lorne’s time, and was mistaken for 
it; but this is only conjecture. At all 
events the maidens of Quebec refuse to 
be consoled with the historical fact that 
Madame de Maintenon never danced the 
polka. 

The Church in lower Canada not only 
regulates the lives and occupations of the 
people, but it directs the politics of the 
province. That it represents no mere 
faction is shown by the attitude of the 
Federal Parliament at Ottawa whenever 
the provincial assembly legislates on the 
Church’s behalf. The Jesuits’ Estates 
Bill gives four hundred thousand dollars 
out of the treasury to the Church in com- 
pensation for the property of the society 
which escheated to the government subse- 
quent to the suppression of the order by 
Clement XIV. The powerful Orange 
lodges of Ontario have set the country 
ablaze with an agitation this year, which 
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has swept out of sight commercial union, 
the fisheries, and every other Canadian 
question, urging the Dominion Parliament 
to recommend the veto of the bill. But Sir 
John Macdonald, our Canadian premier, 
himself an Orangeman, is the astutest 
statesman on the American Continent, and 
he knows that in French Canada the 
Church and the people are one and indi- 
visible. Hence in the Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, with its Protestant majority in a 
house of over two hundred members, only 
thirteen could be found to vote for the 
disallowance of the bill. 

Amid the bitter strife of creeds the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec maintains 
the respect and confidence of the Protes- 
tant minority of the province (which in- 
cludes most of the wealthy and educated 
of the border city of Montreal), so much 
so that it has been seriously suggested in 
Protestant quarters that for the protection 
of the minority it would be advantageous 
if representative institutions in Quebec 
were abolished, and the government of 
the province invested in Cardinal Tasche- 
reau. The Jesuits have great influence in 
lower Canada, and they are not univer- 
sally beloved among their co-religionists, 
but the hold which both the person and 
the office of the Archbishop of Quebec 
has upon the affection and imagination of 
the populace is daily made manifest. The 
scene on the day of the installation of the 
cardinal after his return from Rome, 
whither he had been summoned to receive 
the scarlet hat, was most memorable, 
when, amid the roar of artillery and the 
clang of bells, he gave from the balcony 
of the Basilica the benediction to the 
kneeling multitude. 

Cardinal Taschereau is not a man of 
the people, as are some of his most capable 
suffragans and colleagues. Monseigneur 
Duhamel, the able and refined Archbishop 
of Ottawa, is a fine example of the best 
type of haditant, a Canadian in every- 
thing, even to the pronunciation of his 
native language. The cardinal, on the 
other hand, is a courtly French prelate of 
the last century. A visit at the old palace 
is a ceremony of some solemnity. The 
vicar-general Pére Legaré with graceful 
urbanity welcomes the visitor in a sump- 
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tuous chamber hung with the portraits of 
the occupants of the see of Quebec for 
more than two hundred years, beginning 
with Laval and St. Vallier, till the cardinal 
enters, in his robes of scarlet and violet. 
For an hour the dignified old man dis- 
courses in the stately French of the last 
century, which seems alive again. Atone 
moment his talk is of the decadence of the 
times, the perniciousness of modern litera- 
ture, but it sounds as if a prelate of old 
France were deprecating the growing li- 
cense of the more recent works of the 
author of the “ Henriade” or lamenting 
that Crébillon’s dramas were supplanting 
the masterpieces of Racine. The only in- 
harmonious note is the modern costume of 
the cardinal’s visitor; for the rest the 
scene is such as is sometimes portrayed 
on the walls of the Salon—it is Une 
audience chez son Eminence sous Louis 
Quinze. 

I have lingered too long in the fasci- 
nating region of Quebec, but Cardinal 
Taschereau will be referred to again in 
connection with Cardinal Gibbons, so it 
is as well to give some slight impression 
of the head of the mother Church of 
America and of his surroundings. 

The Church in Ontario has been men- 
tioned, so, hastening westward, we will 
not pause until the great lakes are passed 
and Winnipeg is reached. A few years 
hence Manitoba may be as populous as 
Illinois, but at present the work of the 
Church is chiefly missionary in its char- 
acter. Archbishop Taché’s suffragans 
are Frenchmen, not French Canadians, 
and there is a vast dissimilarity between 
the domestic Aaditants of Quebec and the 
half-breed Métis of the North-West, who 
are by degrees giving way to immigrant 
settlers from every nation of Europe. 
Still further westward we go to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, where the venerable 
Pére Lacombe is ending his days among 
the Indians who call him father. The 
prairies are left behind and the fastnesses 
of the mountains are entered. The Cana- 
dian Pacific cars thunder through the 
passes twice a day, but ten years ago they 
had been trodden by the feet of no white 
men, with one exception. As the train 
winds through the magnificent valley of 
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the Fraser, here and there on mountain- 
tops may be seen, black against the sky, a 
rude cross which marks an Indian bury- 
ing-ground, consecrated in these solitudes 
by the missionaries of Rome. 

The passage over English territory from 
Atlantic to Pacific is highly interesting 
as displaying the varied capabilities and 
characteristics of the two greatest organ- 
izations the world has ever seen —the 
British Empire and the Church of Rome. 
At each stage of the journey the church 
universal is seen justifying its title of 
Catholicity by its adaptability to the 
nature and the needs of each varying 
community. The Dominion of Canada, 
federated under the British flag, presents 
within its limits differences almost as 
marked as those which distinguish from 
one another the States of Europe. The 
Church of Rome observes precisely the 
same ritual, framed in identical language, 
for a little band of Blackfeet Indians 
kneeling in a log-hut in the Far West, as 
it uses for a French congregation in the 
Basilica at Quebec or for the Irish immi- 
grants who worship in Toronto Cathedral ; 
but the Church in lower Canada differs 
in mode of thought and manners of its 
members as widely from the Church in 
Ontario as do the Catholic Catalonians of 


Barcelona from the Catholic Flemings of 


Antwerp. Within a few hours’ journey 
from Vancouver in the west and from 
Montreal in the east a frontier is crossed 
beyond which an entirely different state 
of things is found. The American nation, 
though sprung from sources more hetero- 
geneous than those of the inhabitants of 
the Dominion, are completely homoge- 
neous in language, in sentiment, and in 
economy of lite. The New York million- 
aire, the Texan ranche-man, the farmer of 
Vermont, or the planter of Louisiana is 
above all things a citizen of the United 
States whether his ancestors were British 
or Batavian, Teutonic or Scandinavian, 
whether his religion be Papist or Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian or Methodist, and the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the Union are stamped with 
unmistakable national characteristics as 
were the base-ball-playing seminarists in 
the Pamphilj Doria gardens. 

Almost fifty years have passed since 
Macaulay wrote: “ There is not and there 
never was On earth a work of human policy 
so well deserving of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church.” In the interval, 
the Holy See has lost its sovereignty over 
a strip of Italian territory; the troops of 
the Empire which was the bastard off- 
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spring of the French Revolution no longer 
garrison the Castle of St. Angelo, but the 
Church, if it has lost the temporal sway 
of a province, has gained spiritual domin- 
ion all over the face of the earth, and that 
by the indirect agency of the chief Protes- 
tant race of the world. 

That the Anglo-Saxon is the most vig- 
orous race which the world has ever seen 
is shown by the ease with which it is 
imposing the English language on all 
peoples with which it intermingles — not 
by conquest, as in the case of some of the 
Roman colonies, not by penal coercion, 
as in that of the French Huguenots at the 
Cape, whose language was stamped out 
by the Boers, but simply by contact. 
The American nation affords the great 
exemplification of this process. In the 
British Empire it is being carried out, 
though less conspicuously; but in the 
United States, where probably less than 
one half of the inhabitants are of purely 
British descent, it is so complete that the 
grandchildren of Germans who spoke no 
word of English will talk to an English- 
man of the Elizabethan literature as “our 
common inheritance.” It may be urged 
that the Irish Catholics have done as 
much as the Anglo-Saxons in making En- 
glish the /ingua franca of half the world’s 
surface. This is ina sense true, but the 
Irish are not, strictly speaking, a coloniz- 
ing race. The Irish, like the Germans, 
are splendid settlers, and Greater Britain 
would have been a comparatively small 
domain without their prolific aid; but 
since the days when Spain and Portugal 
made South America a Catholic conti- 
nent, the Anglo-Saxon race alone has 
founded colonies successfully. The 
Catholic countries of Europe have ceased 
to colonize, but the Church of Rome has 
not suffered thereby. Such is her mar- 
vellous vitality and energy that in these 
last fifty years she has made progress in 
English-speaking countries, which per- 
haps in the end will be of greater moment 
than all her previous achievements, estab- 
lishing herself in the newest colonies 
founded by Protestant England, and ex- 
tending her sway within that part of the 


North American continent which two cen- 


turies earlier was colonized by Protestant 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Gladstone has been taken to task, 
it is difficult to see why, for his recent pre- 
diction in Paris, that a century hence the 
American nation will be “the great organ 
of the powerful British tongue.” We are 
all hopeful for the future of the British 
Empire, but the future of the British Em- 














pire is fraught with anxious uncertainty, 
whereas the pathway of the American 
Republic is unobstructed and clear, and 
it seems to be humanly certain that in less 
than a hundred years’ time it will be the 
most populous civilized nation of the 
world, and the greatest in material pros- 
perity. Its difficulties ahead, which are 
remarked by its men of foresight and by 
outside critics, are not such as are likely 
to interfere with either of those consum- 
mations. Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the 
population of the United States a century 
hence was six hundred million. Although 
we are familiar with similar prodigious 
figures in reference to the teeming hordes 
of the Chinese Empire, it is almost impos- 
sible to grasp the idea of myriads in con- 
nection with Western civilization, still less 
of such numbers being gathered together 
in one nation, speaking our own English 
language. If the greatness of nations is 
to be gauged merely by population and 
commercial prosperity, there can be no 
doubt that America is fated to take the 
foremost place among nations, but it will 
only be set up in that high place when the 
peoples of the Old World, with their litera- 
ture and historic traditions, shall have 
abdicated their position by consenting to 
the doctrine that numbers and material 
wealth alone constitute the greatness of a 
State. 

In the relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the American nation we have, 
then, one of the most interesting phenom- 
ena it is possible to conceive —the con- 
tact of the most venerable and powerful 
organization of the old order with the most 
advanced and prosperous community of 
the new. In all the varied history of the 
Church of Rome she has never had the 
experience which in the United States 
she has encountered during the hundred 
years since the establishment of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy. In the Old World the old 
civilization has grown up side by side with 
her, and there is no page of the history of 
Europe which is not marked with the 
Fisher's seal. Nor has her activity been 
confined to the civilized places of the 
earth. On virgin soil she has worked with 
self-denying enterprise in every quarter of 
the pike, and the early history of the 
remoter parts of the great American con- 
tinent is the record of the Jesuit fathers 
and the other missionary pioneers of 
Rome. But in the United States the 
Church finds itself in the midst of a new 
civilization, of the highest type as regards 
the diffusion of education and material 
comfort through all classes, though imper- 
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fect by reason of the nation never having 
passed through the discipline of youth to 
its precocious manhood, since in America 
there has been no slow development from 
barbarism through medizvalism to a ripe 
civilization. The Church which in the 
Old World has assisted at the birth and 
death of empires and principalities — 
crowning kings, upsetting dynasties, and 
hastening revolutions —here in the New 
World, amid a transpianted society, knows 
nothing of treaties and frontiers, nothing 
of wars of succession and State intrigue. 
It is in America that she seems to have 
the greatest opportunity of realizing the 
admonition of her Founder, “ Regnum 
meum non est de hoc mundo.” 

Americans of culture frequently lament 
that theirs is not a land of lofty ideals. 
Perhaps no nation— as a nation—has a 
high ideal; but in England and France 
and Germany (though this is no golden 
age of literature) we have teachers who 
take us out of the traffic of the market- 
place. In America, unfortunately, litera- 
ture seems almost to have come to an end. 
The brilliant band of New Englanders, 
most of whom came out from Harvard 
“ollege, has nearly disappeared, and few 
successors are forthcoming. The blight 
which has fallen on American authorship 
seems like a nemesis for the iniquitous 
copyright laws, which are a remarkable 
expression of the lack of moral sense of 
the nation. The Church of Rome has a 
new experience in exerting her influence 
among this too shrewd, too practical, too 
prosperous people, the most characteristic 
offspring of the nineteenth century. Men 
may disapprove the methods of the Catho- 
lic Church and discredit her beliefs, but 
few will deny that her ideal is the most 
perfect ever set before the human race. 

The American nation, again, is lacking 
in tradition. The soil of the United States 
—or, at all events, a portion of it—has 
an independent history of a hundred years, 
but the mass of the people only inherit it 
by adoption. American art seems to have 
exhausted itself in pictorial representa- 
tions of Generals Burgoyne and Lord 
Cornwallis in humiliating situations; but 
few of the ancestors either of the painters 
of historical pictures or of the patriots 
who deliver Fourth of July orations bled 
in the Revolutionary War on the side of 
the colonists. When the capitulations at 
Saratoga and Yorktown took place, they 
were passing their boyhood as compatriots 
of Robert Emmet, and hearing how Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had been wounded by 
the American rebels at Eutaw Springs, or 
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were watching the last days of their mon- 
arch, Frederick the Great, and growing up 
to be the foes of the French allies of young 
America. 

These are some of the attributes which 
the Church of Rome has to bestow upon 
the American nation. In return, that great 
people is investing the Church with an 
endowment of greater magnitude than the 
most hopeful enthusiast for the spread of 
the Roman Catholic religion ever dreamed 
of, and one which is likely to revolutionize 
Christendom. Of all the languages of 
Europe which have influenced civilization, 
English, for historical causes, has been 
spoken by fewer Roman Catholics than 
any other tongue. English-speaking Catho- 
lics have been a comparatively small body, 
the majority of whom, as recently as half 
a century ago, were persons actually born 
in Ireland. The growth of the American 
nation, as the largest organ of the English 
language, is completely changing the po- 
sition of our tongue among the millions 
who follow the faith of Rome. The ex- 
pansion of England in her colonies is as- 
sisting towards this remarkable issue, but 
the United States is the chief instrument 
in bringing about the result, which men of 
this generation will live to see, of the 
Church of Rome having a greater number 
of its active members speaking English 
than any other living language. 

As it is impossible to treat of one of the 
great influences which regulate the con- 
duct of a nation without expressing some 
opinion upon the people, I should like, 
though perhaps needlessly, to disclaim 
any spirit of censoriousness in my neces- 
sarily imperfect observations, Americans 
are said to be hyper-sensitive with regard 
to English criticism, and small wonder if 
they are so, considering the de haut en 
das tone assumed by many of our country- 
men when speaking or writing about Amer- 
ican institutions. Itistrue that there is a 
small section of American society which, 
by its singular admiration for, and imita- 
tion of, what is least laudable in English 
manners and customs, lays itself out as 
the object of British patronizing airs, but 
the unworthier forms of Anglomania do 
not count for much in a population of sixty 
millions. There are no people on the 
face of the earth who are more willing 
than are Americans to discuss with out- 
siders their own foibles and to listen with 
generous endurance to strictures upon 
them, provided their critics approach the 
subject as amateurs of human nature, and 
not with that air of superiority which may 
be the secret of England’s greatness, but 
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which also is the secret of our being the 
best-hated nation in the world. 

My impression is that Americans are 
much less tolerant of criticism from their 
countrymen than from strangers. Bishop 
Potter’: great sermon on the hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s inauguration, 
which came like a warning peal of thun- 
der amid the crackle of the centennial 
fireworks, was received as a thunderstorm 
would be by a holiday crowd assembled 
for a pyrotechnic exhibition. Mr. Henry 
James, it is said, would, if recognized at 
Schenectady, receive at the hands of the 
survivors of the family of Mr. Ezra B. 
Miller a reception similar to that experi- 
enced at Tarascon by a luckless commis 
voyageur, who registered his name at the 
Empereurs as A. Daudet, and was chivied 
to the station and almost into the Rhone 
by the outraged comrades of the immortal 
Tartarin. Mr. Matthew Arnold —‘“ We 
still had Thyrsis then”—gave less of- 
fence by his own comments on things 
American than he caused by quoting from 
Emerson, at the conclusion of his lecture 
at Boston on the philosopher of Concord, 
the presumably well-known sentence, 
“creat, intelligent, sensual, avaricious 
America ;” but it was whispered that the 
culture of Massachusetts, which is said to 
be in the habit of murmuring snatches of 
Emerson in its sleep, actually did not rec- 
ognize the passage as an excerpt from their 
master. 

In the early spring of 1887, when the 
students of the American College were 
playing their national game in sight of the 
Vatican, grave events were taking place 
within its walls, in the interest of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 
Cardinal Gibbons was in Rome. In the 
June of the previous year he had been 
created cardinal, and his presence, for the 
purpose of being invested with his title 
and the red berretta, was causing the live- 
liest curiosity among the American tour- 
ists wintering in the Holy City. There 
was a lady from Chicago (Chicago people 
declared that she came from St. Louis) 
whose gratification at having seen the new 
cardinal knew no bounds. “ He is one of 
the most intelligent of our citizens,” she 
remarked, “and is the author of the best 
book about Rome, anyway, and I’m going 
right away to the store in the Piazza di 
Spagna, to see if they have gotten a Tauch- 
nitz copy of his ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’” 

To stimulate the taste for bibliography 
of his western compatriots was not, how- 
ever, even the ulterior object of Cardinal! 

















Gibbons’s visit to Rome. On the 7th of 
June, 1886, two scarlet hats were assigned 
to North America, the head of the Cana- 
dian hierarchy being called to the Sacred 
College on the same day as the primate 
of the United States. Some months later 
an event unprecedented in the history of 
Christendom took place when two princes 
of the Church crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
in one vessel. The voyage together of 
the two cardinals on the French packet 
from New York to Havre was a most dra- 
matic situation, inasmuch as one of them 
was about te make his official visit to 
Rome the occasion for moving the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office to rescind a 
decree which it had pronounced at the in- 
stance of the other. Two archiepiscopal 
travelling companions surely never found 
themselves in such aremarkable position ; 
regarding ore another with sentiments of 
affectionate respect, equal in their loyalty 
to the Church, and of equal authority in 
her councils, summoned to Rome to re- 
ceive the highest reward in her gift 
(save the triple tiara), these powerful 
chiefs of neighboring hierarchies were 
about to approach the Holy Office with 
petitions of irreconcilable tenor. The 
Archbishop of Quebec’s mission was an 
easier one than that of the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. Cardinal Taschereau had only 
to advise the Supreme Congregation to 
follow out tradition by adhering to a de- 
livered judgment. Cardinal Gibbons had 
undertaken the prodigious task of moving 
the Holy See to go back upon its own de- 
cision. 

A month before the two archbishops 
were created cardinals, there was read 
in all the churches of lower Canada the 
following “ mandement,” issued by Mon- 
seigneur Taschereau :— 


Having learned that the delegates of a so- 
ciety known as the Knights of Labor have 
tried to recruit members in parts of this prov- 
ince, we deem it our duty, brethren, to put 
you on your guard against it, and mark, we 
do not speak in our own name, but in that of 
the Holy See, whose advice we have sought. 
In October, 1885, we sent to Rome an authen- 
tic copy of the rules and constitutions of that 
society. The-Congregation of the Holy Office, 
having examined them with all due precau- 
tion, sent us this answer, which should be for 
you an absolute rule of conduct, and keep you 
away from the Society of the Knights of La- 
bor: **On account of the principles, organiza- 
tion, and statutes of the Knights of Labor, 
that association is to be relegated among those 
which are prohibited by the Holy See.”’ 


Archbishop Gibbons at once grasped 
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the importance of this proceeding. He 
summoned to Baltimore a commission 
of the archbishops of the United States, 
which decided by ten voices to two that 
neither justice nor prudence demanded 
the condemnation of the Knights of 
Labor, and sixty out of the remaining 
sixty-three bishops expressed the same 
opinion. The two archbishops who 
voted for condemnation are prelates of 
exemplary piety, but neither of them 
can be considered to be in touch with the 
modern movement. One of them, the 
venerable Archbishop of St. Louis, was 
consecrated to that see half a century ago, 
when the Missouri was the boundary of 
the Far West, remote from civilization. 
The other, the Spanish Archbishop of 
Santa Fé, has for his diocese the wild 
territéry of New Mexico, which supports 
only thirty-six secular priests, nearly all 
of whom are Spaniards or Mexicans. 

In February, 1887, after Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s arrival in Rome he presented to 
Cardinal Simeoni, the prefect of the 
Propaganda, a memorandum which is 
one of the most statesmanlike documents 
ever penned by an American, and which 
takes a much wider scope of the questions 
involved than the mere consideration of 
the legality of any given organization. 
A few quotations translated from this 
lengthy memorial must suffice. The car- 
dinal, with thoroughly American senti- 
ment, remarks that an organization the 
head of which has been called into confer- 
ence by the president of the United 
States cannot be deemed hostile to 
authority. He then declares that the 
power of monopolies in America has 
made organized opposition necessary, and 
that “it is not only the right of working 
men to protect themselves, but it is the 
obligation of the entire people to assist 
them in finding a remedy for the dangers 
with which civilization and social order 
are menaced by avarice, oppression, and 
corruption.” Association, he says, is “in 
harmony with the genius of our country,” 
and he discards as “neither possible nor 
necessary in our country” the idea of 
fraternities under the supervision of 
priests taking the place of purely indus- 
trial organizations wherein Catholics and 
Protestants meet on a common footing, 
which intermingling constitutes no danger 
to religion; “the only grave danger 
would arise from the alienation of her 
children from the Church, which nothing 
would occasion more certainly than im- 
prudent condemnation.” After some 


remarks on the ethics of strikes and the 
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uselessness of hoping that violence can 
always be avoided in them, the cardinal 
proceeds : — 


t is the part of Christian prudence to con- 
vert into a legitimate, peaceful, and beneficial 
competition that which a course of repellent 
severity would turn into a latent volcano such 
as society fears and the Church deplores in 
Europe. On this point I strongly insist be- 
cause my intimate acquaintance with the social 
condition of our country profoundly convinces 
me that we are face to face with a question 
which not only concerns the rights of the 
working classes, who ought to be specially 
dear to the Church sent by our Divine Mas- 
ter to preach the gospel to the poor, but one 
which involves the most fundamental interests 
of the Church and of human society in the 
future. Everyone who ponders well the ways 
along which Divine Providence is guiding con- 
temporary history must recognize the impor- 
tant part which the power of the people is 
playing and will play. . . . Hitherto our 
country has presented the picture of true 
democracy seeking the general prosperity by 
means of sound principles and social order. 
To preserve this admirable state of things it 
is absolutely necessary for religion to remain 
in possession of the affections of the multi- 
tude. As Cardinal Manning has well said, 
‘*In the future era the Church will have to 
deal not with Princes and Parliaments but with 
the masses.’’ . Of all the glorious titles 
earned by the Church there is none which 
gives it greater influence than that of Friend 
of the People. Surely in our democratic na- 
tion this is the title which is winning for the 
Catholic Church not only the enthusiastic de- 
votion of millions of her children, but the 
respect and admiration of all our citizens 
whatever their religious belief. ... As the 
great questions of the future will not be those 
of war, of commerce, or of finance, but social 
questions which relate to the bettering of the 
condition of the masses, it is of sovereign im- 
portance for the Church to be found invariably 
and firmly ranged on the side of humanity. 


The memorial concludes with an elo- 
quent recapitulation of the dangers the 
Church will incur if she adheres to “ the 
easy course” of condemning this labor 
organization, not the least being “ the 
accusation of being ‘ unamerican,’ that is 
to say, foreign to our national sentiment 
—the most powerful arm the enemies of 
the Church can direct against her.” The 
Holy See will be regarded not as a pater- 
nal power but as an unjust and tyrannical 
authority, while the social agitation will 
last as long as there are ills to remedy. 
The forms of organization are necessarily 


only temporary. Tostrike at one of them | 
would be to embark upon a war without | 


system and without end. The American 
people regard with calm the progress of 
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the social struggle, and “to speak out 
with the frankness imposed on me by my 
office, both prudence suggests and the 
dignity of the Church demands that we 
should not offer to America an ecclesiasti- 
cal protection which ske neither asks for 
nor thinks she has need of.” As is well 
known, the result was that Cardinal Gib- 
bons induced the Hely See to take the 
unprecedented course of revoking a sen- 
tence which had been recorded on the 
representation of the primate of another 
hierarchy, a re-decision which appears the 
more remarkable the more the cardinal’s 
arguments are weighed, revealing as they 
do an opportunism of a type more ad- 
vanced and enlightened than the Church 
has had the credit of sympathizing with. 


Near the old manor-house where once 
lived Charles Carroll, the latest survivor 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the kinsman of John Car- 
roll, the first Catholic bishop in the 
United States, among the verdant 
woods and pastures of Maryland stands a 
college directed by a staff of Sulpician 
fathers. During one of my visits to Bal- 
timore, one of these good French priests, 
a Rémois by birth, delighted to see a 
traveller who was familiar with the vine- 
clad hills of the Marne, confided to me 
the contrast he had experienced between 
the solemn ceremony attending an audi- 
ence at the archbishop’s palace at Reims 
and the kindly welcome the humblest 
priest was certain of receiving from the 
great American cardinal at his Residence. 
The old-fashioned unpretentious house, 
where a good deal of the world’s history 
is being moulded, would be scorned by 
one of those sleek preachers of the gospel 
of sleekness who fatly flourish in certain 
American cities. For all that, Charles 
Street, Baltimore, has a dignity which 
Fifth Avenue will never attain to. Bea- 
con Street, overlooking Boston Common, 
is in the springtime more beautiful, but 
there is an air of distinction not found in 
any other thoroughfare in the United 
States in the street which takes its name 
from the royal husband of Henrietta 
Maria, in whose honor Maryland was 
named. Baltimore itself was called after 
an English title which became extinct 
years before two-thirds of our present 
peerage existed, and its old-world associa- 
tions are not inappropriate for the head- 
quarters in the new world of the Church 
which is here initiating a work undreamed 
cf by Cecil Calvert, or the daughter of 
Marie de’ Medici, if the future of their 














faith ever exercised the minds of those 
seventeenth-century Catholics. 

A walk with the cardinal through the 
tranquil streets of the residential quarter 
of Baltimore gives a vivid impression of 
the affection with which the Monumental 
City regards its distinguished son who 
was baptized and ordained in the cathe- 
dral over which he now presides. Though 
Maryland is a Roman Catholic stronghold 
there is a vast Protestant population in 
its great commercial capital, yet, as the 
cardinal passes along, nearly every hat is 
doffed to the simple citizen who has made 
a greater impression on European policy 
than any American of his generation. 
One day last spring we found ourselves 
in the midst of a congregation streaming 
out of a church, the architecture of which 
the cardinal drew my attention to, while 
he responded to the salutations of the 
crowd. I naturally concluded that they 
were his own people, but no, he explained, 
“they are our Episcopalian friends.” 
The determined prelate who was strong 
enough to lead the Vatican to reverse its 
own decision has nothing of narrow arro- 
gance in his gentle nature, which loves 
to live in charity with all men. In his 
popular exposition of Catholic doctrine, 
“Faith of our Fathers,” of which nearly 
two hundred thousand copies have been 
sold in thirteen years, though it is a con- 
troversial work, the Protestant sects are 
nowhere offensively referred to as heretics 
or schismatics, but as “my dissenting 
brethren.” 

Ihe delicate youthfulness of the car- 
dinai’s countenance makes it difficult to 
realize that he was a bishop twenty-one 
years ago. A year later, when he was 
only thirty-five, he attended the GEcumeni- 
cal Council and was one of the minority 
which voted against the promulgation of 
the Definition of Infallibility. I have 
heard him quote the impressive peroration 
of Cardinal Simor, the primate of Hun- 
gary, in his speech opposing its adoption, 
“Hannibalis exercitus ad portas Rome 
stat; equorum strepitum audio,” pro- 
phetic words which were uttered a few 
months before the troops not of a foreign 
invader but of Victor Emmanuel were at 
the Porta Pia. 

On the question of Church and State 
the cardinal holds the view practically 
universal among Americans of all creeds, 
that the Church should be absolutely free 
from State control and entirely dependent 
on voluntary support. He relates how, 
during the Second Empire, he once, on 
his way from Rome, visited the Bishop of 
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Annecy in Savoy. “I was struck with 
the splendor of his palace, and saw a sen- 
tinel at the door, placed there by the 
French government as a guard of honor. 
But the venerable bishop soon disabused 
me of my favorable impressions. He 
told me he was ina state of gilded slavery ; 
‘I cannot,’ said he, ‘ build a sacristy with- 
out the permission of the government.’ 
I never wish to see the day when the 
Church will invoke or receive government 
aid to build our churches or to pay our 
clergy; in proportion as State patronage 
would increase, the sympathy and aid of 
the faithful would diminish.” 

The biographer of Father Damien, with 
all his sympathy for the Church of Rome, 
gives, as one reason for his dissent from 
her communion, that she discourages the 
reading of the Bible by the laity, an im- 
pression shared by most Englishmen who 
passed their childhood twenty years ago 
or more. Mr. Clifford ought to have 
heard with me a sermon preached last 
March, of the tenor of which the follow- 
ing extract from the Baltimore Sun will 
give some idea: — 

Cardinal Gibbons preached at the Cathe- 
dral yesterday morning the first of the ser- 
mons he is going to deliver on Sundays in 
Lent. His subject was ‘‘ Reading the Bible,”’ 
to which he strongly urged his hearers to give 
some minutes at least every day. Alter in- 
stancing St. Augustine’s and other conspicu- 
ous conversions, which resulted from hearing 
passages in the Word of God spoken, he pro- 
ceeded: ‘*St. Charles Borromeo says, ‘ The 
Bible ought to be the garden of the priest.’ 
I say it ought to be the garden of the laity, 
too. What is good for us is good for you. 
God forbid we should go to heaven alone. 
We should be lonely there without you, shep- 
herds without their flocks. We ought not to 
have a monopoly of religion, holiness, and 
goodness,”’ etc., etc. 

There was one expression in this ser- 
mon which struck me, as the cardinal 
made use of it more than once, the words 
“spiritual profession” in contexts where 
“ priestly office” was the almost obvious 
phrase and would certainly have been 
chosen bya Ritualistic curate, as in the 
sentence, “In season and out of season I 
am by the apostle bidden to exhort you 
by virtue of my spiritual profession.” 
His life and teaching are a protest against 
sacerdotal pretension. Onthe morning of 
my last interview with the cardinal, he had 
just returned from an ordination, and he 
said to me, “I have been warning my 
young priests not to think that the putting 
on of a cassock means the putting off of 
one’s humanity,” just as in “ Faith of our 
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Fathers ” he had written, “ Should a priest 
consider himself greater than other men 
because he exercises such authority? Far 
from it; he ought to humble himself be- 
neath others when he reflects to what 
weak hands are assigned such tremendous 
powers.” 

As the cardinal has declared to the laity 
in the name of the priesthood that “It is 
our earnest wish that every word of the 
Gospel may be imprinted on your memory 
and on your heart,” it would be a magnifi- 
cent memorial of the centenary of the 
American hierarchy if the assembled 
bishops would move the Holy See to per- 
mit them to supervise an American edition 
of the Bible to supersede the Douay trans- 
lation. The English authorized version 
has become such an integral portion of 
English literature that the most powerful 
Church is handicapped among English- 
speaking people in not using its phraseol- 
ogy. There are a score or two of pas- 
sages which would need emendation for 
doctrinal reasons, but the rest of the An- 
glica versio the Roman Catholic Church 
might appropriate with great advantage to 
herself without the surrender of a shred 
of doctrine. There are hundreds of verses 
of Holy Scripture and hundreds of Bib- 
lical names, which in our authorized form 
have passed into the every-day language 


and literature of the people — perhaps to 
a greater extent in America even than in 
England ; most of the classical passages 
have precisely identical meanings in their 
equivalents in the Douay Bible, but in 
that version they are as uncouth and un- 
familiar as are proper names like Achab, 


Assuerus, Aman, and Mardochai. The 
Catholic Church in America has adopted 
one detestable institution from the Protes- 
tant churches in England —the pew sys- 
tem, which is as inappropriate in a demo- 
cratic country as it is inconsistent with 
the principle of the great Church of the 
people. Why not restore that Protestant 
Institution to the sole use and enjoyment 
of American Protestants (for the English 
Church is discarding it), and take in ex- 
change the noblest translation ever made 
in the days before translation was a lost 
art, which isin truth the common heritage 
of all English-speaking people. 

An able writer, quoting Bishop Vaughan 
of Salford, has recently remarked upon 
the debt which the Church of Rome owes 
to the Irish, in whose brogue her services 
are recited all over the world. Undoubt- 
edly the immigrant Irish have done a 
great propagandist work, but no graver 
mistake could be made than that of sup- 
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posing that the Catholic Church in Amer. 
ica is merely a branch of the Church in 
Ireland. Much misapprehension as to 
things American is caused by travellers 
forming their judgments from what they 
see in New York, which is emphatically 
not a microcosm of the United States for 
the reason that in no other city does the 
immigrant population remain unassimi- 
lated so long. Visitors sometimes leave 
New York with the idea that the Catholic 
Church in America is represented by 
Tammany Hall, on account of the promi- 
nence of that institution; but if they went 
down town to the neighborhood of the 
Church of St. Antony of Padua, they 
might equally well imagine that the Church 
in America is exclusively Italian, and in 
another quarter they would find German 
priests serving German congregations. 
The unceasing flow of immigration makes 
New York the least American city of the 
United States ; but throughout the Union 
the grandchildren of men born in West- 
meath or in Westphalia are as thoroughly 
American as are the descendants of the 
ladies who “ refused George Washington,” 
who, from the number of their progeny, 
must have been more numerous than St. 
Ursula’s virgins at Cologne. Of course, 
the Irish accent is heard at many a Cath- 
olic altar between Boston and Santa Bar- 
bara. The first church I entered in the 
United States was the Cathedral at San 
Francisco, where the preacher was a fair- 
haired young priest, with the face of an 
angel and a brogue which carried one 
from the Golden Gate to the Cove of 
Cork; but the vicar-general of the dio- 
cese, who is a member of the old Irish 
family of Prendergast, is as polished an 
American gentleman as is Archbishop 
Corrigan of New York, or Archbishop 
Ryan of Philadelphia, both of whom bear 
Irish names, and neither of whom has any 
more brogue than has President Harrison, 
who is descended from the Puritan regi- 
cide. 

Nor must it be imagined that the Catho- 
lics of America are in great preponderance 
Irish, even by descent, Opening at ran- 
dom the clergy list of the United States, I 
find at the commencement of the letter B 
the following names : Baak, Baart, Baasen, 
Babinski, Bachand, Bachmann, Backes, 
Badelon, Badilla, Baeumle, Baker — half 
the nationalities of Europe represented ; 
Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, German, 
French, Polish, Hungarian, and English, 
but no Irish name. Of course, if the book 
had opened at letter O, we might have 
lighted on a very Irish column, inter- 
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spersed with a few exceptions, like Oech- 
tering, Oeinck, Offergeld, and Ogulin. 
The list is instructive as showing the cos- 
mopolitan character both of the American 
nation and of the Catholic Church. The 
enumeration of the occupants of the see 
of New Orleans exemplifies this. French 
bishops might be looked for in the Creole 
episcopates of Louisiana, but the present 
Archbishop of New Orleans is a Dutch- 
man, and his predecessors this century 
have included Spaniards and a Belgian, as 
well as Frenchmen. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
nationality of a priestin the United States 
does not necessarily afford information as 
to the origin of his congregation, whether 
he be Irish, German, or of some less nu- 
merous race of settlers. The proportion 
of foreign priests to the Catholic laity is 
large, on account of the obvious difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient candidates for a 
profession which does not offer great 
pecuniary rewards in a country where ma- 
terial prosperity is the chief aim of life. 
Two hundred young seminarists singing 
Tenebre in the choir of Baltimore Cathe- 
dral for this reason struck me as a most 
interesting spectacle to witness in Amer- 
ica. The son of a peasant or of a humble 
tradesman in Connaught or in Flanders, 
by taking holy orders, secures high social 
promotion, and his modest clerical stipend 
is usually a large advance on the income 
he would have touched had he followed 
his father’s calling. In the United States 
there is no peasantry, and the young pos- 
tulants for the priesthood recruited from 
all ranks of life are each giving up the 
chance of acquiring wealth, which is the 
birthright of every United States citizen. 
All honor is due to that small section of 
the manhood of America, whether found 
among theological students or among pro- 
fessors and teachers at Harvard, Yale, and 
Johns Hopkins, which voluntarily abne- 
gates a career held in the highest honor, 
because opulence is its goal, and dedi- 
cates itself to a life of relative poverty, 
for the sake of religion or of sound learn- 
ing. 

Philadelphia, unlike New York, is a 
typical American commercial city which 
illustrates the position and progress of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Union. 
Although the estimable Society of Friends 
is not as relatively strong there as for- 
merly, and though Pennsylvania was in 
the old days a favorable locality for Cath- 
olic settlers, yet the tradition of Philadel- 
phia is decidedly Protestant. For all that, 
the “Quaker City” contains nearly as 





many Roman Catholics as the entire pop- 
ulation of Rome. It contains more Cath- 
olics than the entire population of any 
other town in Catholic Italy but Naples ; 
of any town in Catholic Spain but Ma- 
drid; of any town in Catholic Belgium 
but Brussels; and of any town in France 
except Paris and Lyons. Among the 
great Catholic cities of Europe whose in- 
habitants are less numerous than the 
Catholic population of Philadelphia are 
Milan, Turin, Palermo, Barcelona, Ant- 
werp, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. State- 
ments in this form are frequently made to 
illustrate the vastness of London, but 
Philadelphia is not even a London on a 
small scale. It is a characteristic Ameri- 
can city of the first rank, larger than any 
single British municipality in the prov- 
inces, but not much larger than Manches- 
ter and Salford together with the adjoin- 
ing townships, and it contains over three 
hundred thousand Catholics. The next 
census will probabiy show that this figure 
is considerably below the mark, as the 
diocese contains four hundred thousand 
Catholics, and there is no great centre of 
population within it outside Philadelphia. 

When we find that the Roman Catholic 
Church can claim ten million United 
States citizens in a population of sixty 
million, it is difficult to over-estimate the 
influence which the expansion of the 
Church in America will have on the future 
of Christendom. Judging from her past 
progress and considering that the two 
races to which the majority of American 
Catholics belong are the two most prolific 
of the white races in the United States, it 
seems certain that she will increase her 
proportion with the growth of the popula- 
tion. But, calculating as if she will re- 
main relatively stationary and reducing by 
one-third the estimated six hundred mil- 
lion which it is predicted that the United 
States will contain in a hundred years’ 
time, the Roman Catholic Church will 
then claim nearly seventy million English- 
speaking people in America alone. By 
that time Australasia, South Africa, and 
Canada will be thickly inhabited. Under 
what flag those vast regions of the earth 
will be governed, no one can foretell, 
but two things are certain—that the 
English language will be spoken through- 
out them, and that the Church of Rome 
will maintain the progress she has com- 
menced this century among English-speak- 
ing peoples. If every French-speaking 
person in the world is counted as a devout 
Catholic, the number of French-speaking 
Catholics will long before that period be 
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immeasurably below that of the English- 
speaking Catholics ; and the same may be 
said regarding the Italian and Spanish 
languages. 

Without waiting to realize the forecast 
that the English tongue is fated to be the 
chief language of the Roman Catholic 
Church, we may consider some of the 
effects already produced by the establish- 
ment of that religion among the English- 
speaking people of America. Not the 
least achievement of that great branch of 
the Church which is now celebrating the 
centenary of its hierarchy is that it has 
saved the Roman Catholic religion from 
the reproach often heard in Europe that 
its growth is only found associated with 
social retrogression and reaction. In 
France this feeling has relegated religion 
to the cult of women, children, and peas- 
ants, and in Ireland alone of European 
countries is the Church in sympathy with 
democratic progress. 

Some Liberal critics may object that 
though Cardinal Gibbons may be thor- 
oughly imbued with the democratic spirit 
it is notin harmony with the unchanging 
policy of Rome, which is hostile to lib- 
erty; that the Church may profess the 
most Liberal doctrine while she is in the 
minority, but that if she obtained ascen- 
dency we might witness an auto da fé in 
Madison Square. Cardinal Gibbons ap- 
proaches the subject of religious persecu- 
tion from the other extreme, and is so 
inspired with the charity which thinketh 
no evil that he protects the Protestant 
religions as well as the Catholic from the 
stigma of having countenanced persecu- 
tion. In “Faith of our Fathers” he 
writes, “ From my heart I abhor and de- 
nounce every species of persecution of 
which the Spanish Inquisition may have 
been guilty;” and again, in reference to 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, he says, 
“| have no words strong enough to express 
my detestation of that inhuman slaugh- 
ter;” but in both instances he denies that 
the Church was responsible, just as in an- 
other passage, referring to the proscrip- 
tive measures of Protestants against the 
Church of Rome, he says, “I know full 
well that these acts of cruelty form no part 
of the creed of the Protestant Churches.” 

It is to be feared that more sceptical 
students of history cannot accept the 
cardinal’s view, and that the truthis that 
every Church has persecuted when it has 
had the power and the opportunity, so 
long as persecution was part of the econ- 
omy of the religious and political life of 
the day. Even the Puritans who came to 
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America to escape from the Anglicans 
who had in turn suffered at the hands of 
the Catholics did not leave the spirit of 
persecution behind in Europe, and it is 
well known how they put to death Quakers 
and burnt witches alive in their New En- 
gland settlements. The most enlightened 
prince who ever sat on the throne of En- 
gland, who moreover secured the British 
constitution ana the Protestant succes- 
sion, consented to the torture and subse- 
quent massacre of Cornelius de Witt for 
a political offence, just a hundred years 
after St. Bartholomew. It is absolutely 
futile to defend or to condemn the reli- 
gious and political methods of the past by 
the milder standard of to-day. ‘‘ Homo 
homini lupus” is probably as true now as 
it ever was, but we live in an age of 
anesthetics. 

The policy of the Church in Spain dur- 
ing the present century may perhaps be 
cited to show that the spirit of intolerance 
is not yet dead ; but in answer to this it 
may be pointed out that in modern times 
churches and religious sects are ofien in 
matters of conduct strongly influenced by 
the atmosphere of the country in which 
they are placed. For example, a Scotch 
Presbyterian minister will denounce Sun- 
day amusements as a deadly sin, while a 
Dutch predicant, holding precisely the 
same theological tenets, will after morn- 
ing service spend his Sunday afternoon 
in the Bosch at the Hague listening to 
what his Scottish co-religionist would call 
godless music. Cardinal Gibbons again, 
in his forthcoming work “ Our Christian 
Heritage,” in a chapter on “ The Religious 
Element in our American Civilization,” 
points with pride to the national observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath, which his 
distinguished colleague in the Sacred Col- 
lege, Cardinal San Felice of Naples, would 
regard as merely local usage. The most 
remarkable instance, however, of public 
opinion moulding the policy of Christian 
churches used to be found in the United 
States, when throughout the eleven siave 
States of the Union ministers of religion 
in their own pulpits and assembled in 
synods, presbyteries, and cunferences, 
used to declare “that, as the great head 
of the Church has recognized the relation 
of master and slave, we conscientiously 
believe that slavery is not a sin against 
God.” Slavery was abolished; public 
sentiment accepted the inevitable; and 
the clergy of the Southern States ceased 
to take their texts from the Epistle to 
Philemon. 

Cardinal Gibbons’s opportunism is not 
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of this description. His denunciation of 
monopolies in his memorial to the Holy 
See is as courageous an act in the America 
of to-day as the denunciation of slavery 
would have been in the Southern States 
thirty years ago. The illustrations of the 
influence exercised by public opinion on 
religious policy were only given to show 
that though Spain under a certain régime 
might foster intolerance in the Church, a 
country like America could find no room 
for a religion of reactionary tendency, and 
the fact that the Catholic Church has 
taken root in that land and is flourishing 
is the best proof that in the United States 
she is abreast with the democratic move- 
ment and with liberal progress. 

If France is the eldest daughter of the 
Church, America is destined to be her 
strongest and biggest child, and it will be 
interesting to watch this youngest daugh- 
ter maintaining the position she has al- 
ready secured in the intimate councils of 
the Church. If the elder branches were 
well advised they would look to America 
to provide the church universal with a 
ruler. All the best friends of the Papacy, 
outside the “ Italian ring” which fences it 
round, are agreed that the time has come 
when it would be for the highest interest 
of the Church to break down the tradition 
of the last three centuries and a half which 
prescribes that the occupant of St. Peter’s 
chair shall invariably be an Italian. We 
have seen how the Church has gained a 
stronger title than ever to its claim of 
universality, but the constitution of the 
Sacred College is Italian and not cosmo- 
politan. The full complement of that au- 
gust body consists of seventy cardinals. 
The present number, since the recent 
death of Cardinal Schiaffino, is sixty-five. 
Ten of them are Austrian, German, Hun- 
garian, and Polish; seven are French; 
five are British subjects (of whom one is 
French Canadian); four are Spanish; two 
Portuguese ; one Belgian, and one Amer- 
ican; thirty representing all the national- 
ities of the world, and thirty-five being 
Italians. 

With this Italian preponderance, the 
other nationalities would have less ground 
of complaint if at the Vatican there were 
a corresponding council of state, in which 
the non-Italian Catholics were represented 
even in the inadequate proportion of thirty 
to thirty-five, but the intimate advisers of 
the sovereign pontiff are all Italians, who, 
with one or two exceptions, can neither 
read nor speak a word of English. For 
charm of manner, a polished Italian prel- 
ate is unrivalled, but his knowledge of 





the English-speaking world is that of a 
little child. The most accomplished Ital- 
ian priest, even if he has been occasionally 
employed on a mission to a Catholic 
court, has no comprehension of constitu- 
tional government, still less is he capable 
of understanding the democratic move- 
ment of the age. The Vatican has a cer- 
tain aptitude in dealing with “ sovereigns 
and statesmen,” to use Lord Beaconsfield’s 
expression, but we have seen how Cardi- 
nal Gibbons reminded the Sacred Congre- 
gation, on the great authority of Cardinal 
Manning, that in the coming era the 
Church will have to treat, not with princes 
and parliaments, but with the masses of 
the people. 

Although there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a vacancy in the Holy See, predic- 
tions are constantly being made as to the 
successor to Leo the Thirteenth. These 
journalistic prophecies are of no value 
whatever, excepting from the significant 
unanimity with which they make the com- 
ing pontiff an Italian. Sometimes the 
Conservative vicar-general of the pope, 
Cardinal Parocchi, is designated. Some- 
times it is the Liberal Archbishop of 
Naples or the Liberal patriarch of Venice. 
Cardinal San Felice is famous for his cour- 
ageous devotion to the sufferers during 
the cholera at Naples, when he accompa- 
nied King Humbert through the hospi- 
tals; but I remember witnessing a more 
courageous act on the part of Cardinal 
Agostini at Venice, when he officiated at 
the christening by Queen Margherita of 
an ironclad with the significant name of 
Galileo, in the official presence of Signor 
Crispi, who, on his recent appointment 
to the ministry of Signor Depretis, had 
been denounced by the clerical journals as 
an excommunicate. The election of either 
the Neapolitan or the Venetian cardinal 
would doubtless ensure a modus vivendé 
between the Vatican and the Italian gov- 
ernment, but the Church needs a ruler 
whose wisdom and enlightenment is capa- 
ble of dealing with farther-reaching ques- 
tions than those which relate to the limits 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

It would have been a happy choice for 
the Church, and one the importance of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate, if the 
Sacred College had in its wisdom selected 
as successor to Pius the Ninth the great 
cardinal who is at the head of every reli- 
gious and social movement in this coun- 
try; but what the church universal would 
have gained, England would have lost. 
Cardinal Manning occupies a unique place 
in English history; there is no other in- 
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stance of an individual exercising similar 
power and influence in this country, who 
has not been aided by legislative or official 
rank. Itis probable that the cardinal is 
content with his unprecedented position, 
yet it is strange in these days when much 
is talked about strengthening the Upper 
House by giving it a representative char- 
acter, that no prime minister has ever seen 
fit to advise the offer of a place in it to the 
eminent Englishman who represents not 
only all the Catholic population of these 
islands, but the entire struggling populace 
of our cities, of every creed, and without 
acreed. A peerage would confer no dig- 
nity or even precedence on Cardinal Man- 
ning, as by the queen’s sign manual, he 
was on the Royal Commission on the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes, with the assent 
of the heir to the throne, and the present 
prime minister, who were members of it, 
assigned precedence immediately after the 
royal family. It isa long drop from the 
chair of St. Peter toa seat in the House 
of Lords, and there is a certain bathos in 
associating a modern coronet with the 
venerable head which might have worn 
most worthily the triple tiara. 

Although Cardinal Manning would have 
been the most powerful pontiff since Hil- 
debrand, every one who has the slightest 
knowledge of feeling on the Continent is 
aware that an English pope would be 
placed in a situation of peculiar difficulty 
on account of hisnationality. Italy might 
object toa French pope; Portugal might 
be jealous of a Spanish pope ; but the ap- 
pointment of an Englishman to the Holy 
See would excite the animosity and the 
intrigue of every government on the Con- 
tinent. 

The United States stand in a very dif- 
ferent relation to the powers of Europe. 
All the Continental nations have a friendly 
feeling for Americans —a sentiment which 
Americans will retain as long as they steer 
clear of international complications into 
which Samoan and Cuban entanglements 
might draw them. It is to be feared that 
the friendliness of the Continental powers 
for America is stimulated by the idea that 
America as a nation has not too much love 
for Great Britain. Monsignor Keane is 
said to have recently given at Nashville 
some reasons why an American should 
not be elevated to the papacy. The rec- 
tor of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton is reported to have stated that “an 
American, no matter how learned and how 
well posted in European affairs, is thor- 
oughly unfitted to fill the Papal See. The 
pope must be a thorough cosmopolitan. 
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He must be conversant with the political 
and spiritual conditions of France, Ger- 
many, and Spain. No American can 
grasp the situation in all its details. His 
educational surroundings and life are to- 
tally different from that of the man who is 
fitted to fill the papacy.” Now, it seems 
to me that the learned bishop is too mod- 
est on behalf of his countrymen. A Brit- 
ish traveller who has taken a superficial 
view of America might come back and 
declare that the only cosmopolitans to be 
found in the United States are the Amer- 
ican maidens, whose knowledge of the 
world is undoubtedly as profound as it is 
amazing. The American politician is 
rarely a man of the world, but America 
takes no pride in her politicians; the 
American man of business frequently 
looks upon Wall Street as the centre of 
the universe; and the American man of 
fashion is a maladroit travesty of an En- 
glishman. But the manhood of America 
does not wholly consist of such as these. 
The shrewd American nature is the best 
foundation for knowledge of the world as 
soon as it is removed from the narrow 
horizon of American life to which the 
bishop refers. What more thorough 
cosmopolitans are to be found in any 
capital of Europe than certain diplomatic 
representatives of the United States? 
They have had no advantage of training ; 
they are taken from the lawyer’s desk or 
the professor’s chair, yet they are able 
to hold their own with, and win the admi- 
ration of, the most accomplished products 
of our old European civilization. It is 
the success of these men in adapting 
themselves to unfamiliar surroundings, 
and in forming confidential relations with 
statesmen and potentates often denied to 
adiplomates de la carriére, which makes 
one believe that, from the worldly point 
of view, the highest position in Europe 
could be worthily filled by an American. 
Of the ecclesiastical qualifications of 
Cardinal Gibbons for the most exalted 
honor in the Church’s gift, it is not for a 
layman to speak. It is enough that the 
Holy See has seen fit to set him at the 
head of one of the most powerful and 
perhaps the most intelligent hierarchy in 
the world, and that the Vatican has paid 
unprecedented respect to his counsel. 
Of his fitness as a man of affairs and of 
his knowledge of the world I have had 
some opportunity of forming a judgment. 
During many months of travel and resi- 
dence in the United States and Canada 
my observation led me to the conclusion 
that the North American continent has 














produced in this generation two really 
great men, in the sense that the last gen- 
eration accounted Lincoln and Cavour as 
great. One of them we have the honor 
of reckoning as a fellow-subject of the 
queen, Sir John Macdonald, the prime 
minister of our Canadian Dominion. 
The other, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Baltimore, although twenty years his 
junior, is his equal in marvellous knowl- 
edge of men, and, although in some 
respects of singularly different nature, 
resembles him in the possession of that 
lofty opportunism which is the essential 
of all true statesmanship. Cardinal Gib- 
bons combines the suavity of an Italian 
monsignore with that ingenuous integrity 
and robustness which we like to think is 
the characteristic of our Anglo-Saxon 
race. If he were called to occupy the 
most conspicuous and most ancient 
throne in Christendom he would not goto 
Europe as a novice in European affairs. 
To have assisted at an (Ecumenical 
Council at an age when most men are on 
the threshold of a career is an early 
training in cosmopolitanism rarely ex- 
perienced. During the intervening twenty 
years the cardinal’s frequent visits to 
Europe have brought him into contact 
with some of the acutest intellects of the 
Old World. Moreover, since his eleva- 
tion twelve years ago to the head of the 
hierarchy of the United States he has 
governed an episcopate and a priesthood 
which are composed of members of every 
European nation. His unexampled un- 
dertaking two years ago, when, the young- 
est member of the Sacred College, he 
prevailed upon the Holy See to reconsider 
a momentous judgment, was not the 
achievement of a man whose attributes 
are merely local and national. The 
installation in the chair of St. Peter of 
this enlightened English-speaking church- 
man would be an event of such import to 
human society that one dares not hope to 
see its accomplishment, for it seems as if 
it would be the first step towards bringing 
back to the Church the great democracies 
which are destined to govern the world, 
and as if it would hasten the time when 
“unum ovile fiet et unus pastor.” 
J. E. C. BoDLey. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DICK, 


WHEN the Rev. John Smith took in 
hand the parish of Hopetay, there was 
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little to distinguish that parish from its 
neighbors; its inhabitants were no more 
industrious, no more intellectual, no more 
moral, and no less good-natured, but the 
twenty-five years of his incumbency had 
worked a social and moral revolution. The 
Rev. John came to Hopetay at the age of 
thirty from a mastership ina public school, 
and his ideals and methods were those of 
a public-schoolmaster. Individually he 
regarded his parishioners with the profes- 
sional, somewhat indifferent interest of the 
teacher, who watches with artistic pleasure 
the development of his pupils but cannot 
afford to sympathize with them as fellow 
beings; collectively they formed the par- 
ish, and to the parish the reverend gentle- 
man was devoted body and soul. He took 
pride in it as a model parish, the result of 
his own exertions; he liked to speak of 
“the healthy moral tone” he had created 
in it, and he grieved over any lapse of 
morality that might occur, without much 
care for the interests of abstract morality 
and still less for the spiritual welfare of 
the offender, mainly on account of the slur 
cast on the fair fame of the little com- 
munity. He carried his public-school ideal 
still further. Himself an energetic, bus- 
tling, wiry little man, he had a great belief 
in muscular Christianity and its cognate 
virtues; indolence and untidiness, and 
the vices derived therefrom, were his pet 
abominations. 

He was in the habit of keeping a book 
in which the mental and moral progress of 
the members of his flock were registered, 
in the form of annual reports solemnly 
made up at the end of each year; the cus- 
tom was a pleasant reminiscence of his 
schoolmaster days. In that book might 
be read such words of doom as the follow- 
ing: “Pugh, James; has amply fulfilled 
the promise of last year’s report; alike in 
sport and work a most promising boy; 
captain of the second eleven; confirmed 
this year; three prizes; with my approval 
has persuaded his grandfather to go to the 
workhouse, a worthless old man, doing him 
no good; lodges with Mrs. Price at the 
post-office ; have got him on the railway ; 
a regular communicant.” And Master 
Pugh was but a type, the most perfect 
type, it is true, but still only one example, 
of the new generation that had grown up 
under his fostering care. The old folk 
the Rev. John had been obliged to aban- 
don as hopelessly given over to a repro- 
bate mind, “incorrigibly slovenly” as he 
described them in his book, selecting the 
epithet which represented to him the low- 
est abyss of degradation; but the young 
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people, with a few exceptions, he was con- 
tent with ; they were all that his soul, or the 
soul of any reasonable, muscular, and nine- 
teenth-century Christian could desire — 


keen, energetic, uncompromisingly moral, | 


with a great belief in the “healthy moral 
tone ” of Hopetay, and a determination to 
maintain it at all costs. With a few excep- 
tions; the Rev. John had his crumpled 
rose-leaves like the rest of us, and with 
one of these, a rose-leaf so rudely, so 
viciously, so perversely crumpled, that it 
could hardly be recognized as a rose-leaf 
at all, it is necessary now to become 
acquainted. 

In the Rev. John’s book after the name 
‘Rose, Richard;” follow remarks like 
these, written from year to year at the 
annual making up of the reports: “Seems 
sharp, but idle,—requires great care, — 
most disappointing, — bad home influ- 
ence; mother slovenly; have tried to in- 
duce him to leave her ; refuses, — expelled 
from cricket-club; have refused to confirm 
him, — won’t settle to any work ; a disgrace 
to the parish; have tried to get him and 
his mother away; refuses; insubordi- 
nate, —incorrigibly slovenly.” Alas! thou 
Rose, prenamed Richard, who shall now 
speak a word for thee? 

It must be confessed that Dick was a 


lazy scamp, but circumstances were against 


him. Ina less model parish there might 
have been a place even for him. He had 
few positive vices, and even with regard 
to his one great weakness, his disinclina- 
tion to work, that did not prevent him 
being willing, nay anxious, to earn an 
honest livelihood for himself and his 
mother, if he had only been permitted 
to do so in a leisurely, easy-going way. 
But the moral tone and the moral vicar of 
Hopetay required of every man a zeal, an 
enthusiasm for his daily labor which Dick 
could by no means conjure up. So he had 
become, and knew himself to be, a social 
pariah, and possibly the knowledge was 
not altogether healthy for him. 

It was Whitsunday morning, and Dick 
was wandering aimlessly through the vil- 
lage, newly risen from his couch. When 
the Rev. John described him in his book 
as “addicted to fatal habits of self-indul- 
gence,” it was the propensity to lie in bed 
of a morning that he more particularly had 
in his mind’s eye. It represented to the 
reverend gentleman the unpardonable sin. 
He was himself one of those men who 
have a positive dislike to being comforta- 
ble, who for choice always sit on hard- 


bottomed chairs, and he expected the par- | 
ish to display an independence, equal to | 
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his own, of the upholsterer’s art. Unfor- 
tunately it was just in these points that 
Dick fell away, and earned his fatal repu- 
tation as the profligate of the village. And 
yet an ingenious apologist might have 
found excuse even for him. On this Sun- 
day morning, as he slunk along through 
the empty sunlit streets, he felt guilty 
enough in all truth, but he also felt in 
his blundering, slovenly way that his side 
of the case had not been yet put fairly 
before the world. What inducement was 
there to get him out of bed on a Sunday 
morning? Since he had been refused 
confirmation, on the specific grounds of 
his inability to repeat the longer answers 
in the Church Catechism, but more truly, 
as it was universally understood, on ac- 
count of general slovenliness — since that 
humiliating rejection, which had been re- 
garded both by himself and the village as 
an informal sentence of excommunication 
— he had been practically frightened away 
from the church. It was with him as with 
not a few —an outward show of reckless- 
ness concealed an intensely nervous, al- 
most hysterical apprehension of ridicule, 
an exaggerated sensitiveness to public 
opinion. His breakdown in the catechism 
was the result of nervousness to a great 
extent, and unfortunately the same ner- 
vousness and a wild desire to cover his 
mortification led him to regale the outside 
public with a burlesque travesty of his 
interview with the Rev. John; for, unhap- 
pily for himself, he had no small sense of 
humor and a gift of mimicry. Needless 
to say, his irreverence soon was carried 
to the ears of the vicar, and, being straight- 
way put on record in the book, left poor 
Dick’s reputation worse than ever. He 
had once or twice thereafter timidly ven- 
tured to take a seat at the back of the 
church, but it seemed to him that not only 
the sermon but the whole service bristled 
over with covert allusions to his own 
abandoned condition; and, even if that 
was mere fancy, there was so little mis- 
taking the tone of the comments on his 
presence among them made by the out- 
coming worshippers, that he had not the 
heart to persist in his devotional exer- 
cises. Now if our poor scamp’s character 
had been a less disjointed and incoherent 
piece of mental machinery, if he had only 
been a consistent vagabond, his ejection 
from the fold should not have troubled 
him overmuch ; but the absurdity of his 
plight was that the very opposite was the 
case. No one could be more conscious 
than he was of the ridiculous incongruity 
of an outcast like himself desiring to take 
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part in public worship. It put him out of 
sympathy even with his own class; but 
the fact remained, there was something in 
the music or the ritual or what-not of the 
Church services which appealed over-pow- 
erfully to the emotional side of his nature, 
and all that he could do was to conceal 
the humiliating fact, as best he could, 
from the mocking eyes of his little world. 

Dick, choosing the most unfrequented 
ways, was tending steadily in the direction 
of the church, when, just as he reached 
the churchyard gate, he was accosted by 
the very two persons he most desired to 
avoid. The school was on the opposite 
side of the road to the church, and on the 
wall that encircled the playground were 
perched two aged villagers smoking their 
matutinal pipes. They represented a past 
order of things, a school of thought that 
once dominated the whole village, but was 
now well-nigh defunct; the order of things 
before Mr. Smith arrived, when the phi- 
losophers were kings in Hopetay, as they 
still are in nine out of ten of the villages 
of England. In the porch or the parlor of 
the Red Horse these sages had in the 
summer and winter evenings taught their 
disciples their simple philosophies, until 
the advent of the new teacher who had 
overthrown their rule. The amused con- 
tempt with which alone they deigned to 
recognize the altered condition of affairs, 
was an eloquent testimony to the value of 
the doctrines they professed, and one of 
their favorite amusements was (weather 
permitting) to sit in their shirt-sleeves on 
the schoolyard wall and pass humorous 
and philosophic comments on the ingoing 
and outgoing worshippers. Their names 
respectively were Griffiths and Morgan. 
Ina history of philosophy they would be 
ranked with the Imperfect Socratics, Grif- 
fiths being a Cynic, and Morgan holding, 
with Aristippus, that pleasure was the 
supreme good ; but in justice to both of 
them it must be added that, while even 
for the matter of their ideas they were not 
consciously indebted to their Greek fore- 
runners, the form and language in which 
they couched them was unmistakably their 
own. 

“ Hi, Dick, you bin late, lad!” cried 
the Cyrenaic; “ passon’ll be in a precious 
way if you bain’t there to help him out 
with his prayers. He'll mebbee forget 
the words.” 

This was in humorous allusion to Dick’s 
own fiasco in the catechism. 


fiths, for his part, took his clay pipe from | 


between his lips to permit egress for a 
comprehensive anathema in which parson, 


Mr. Grif- | 
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|and people, and prayers, and Dick him- 
self, were included in a general condem- 
nation ; and then resuming his pipe, pulled 
at it with feverish energy, as it were to 
make up for lost time. 

Mr. Morgan rebuked his brother phi- 
losopher. “Eh, let unalone! Richard’s 
a righteous lad, andapsalm-singer. Well, 
everyun’ to his liking, as the owd ’ooman 
said as kissed the cow.” 

Dick felt that something was expected 
from him; assuming a very fair imitation 
of the Rev. John’s tone and manner, he 
gravely lectured the two sages on the 
enormity of smoking in one’s shirt-sleeves 
on a Sunday morning, and drew an entic- 
ing picture of the delights that awaited 
them if they would only enter the sacred 
edifice ; and having elicited a laugh from 
Mr. Morgan, and an oath from the other, 
and cleared his own character, as he 
hoped, from the unworthy imputation of 
a leaning towards piety, he went on his 
way. Entering the church porch on tip- 
toe (further than that he dared not go), he 
sat down, prepared to see and hear as 
much as he could. His vision was re- 
stricted to a small segment of the nave 
and a still smaller portion of the gallery, 
but even in this narrow field he found 
much to interest him. His glimpse of 
the gallery included a view of Mr. James 
Pugh, who, as a teacher in the Sunday 
School, sat there with the children, and it 
was pleasant to note how that gentleman 
was not too busy, frowning and shaking 
and nudging his charges into a properly 
devout frame of mind, but that he found 
time now and again to incline his own 
stately head in the attitude of prayer; at 
such moments his face wore an abstracted 
smile, as though he were enjoying beatific 
visions, Then again, how pleasant it was 
to hear the hearty tones in which to the 
vicar’s “The Lord be with you,” he re- 
sponded, “ And with thy spirit.” The 
alacrity of his tone gave to the response 
the effect of a pretty interchange of com- 
pliments. Dick, if he noticed these idio- 
syncrasies of manner, viewed them with 
nothing but approval, Pugh being a hero 
of his. His admiration dated from the 
time when he used to play cricket under 
his captaincy, in the old days when they 
were boys together, and before poor Dick 
was expelled from the club; and though 
since then the one had risen in the world 
as much as the other had fallen, yet Pugh 
could not prevent Dick worshipping him 
in secret, and worship him Dick did. 
| Indeed it was in great part this that 

brought the latter here on a Sunday morn- 
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ing, that he in the porch might watch his 
big, handsome, clever hero in the gallery, 
and might let his thoughts run back to the 
old times, and forget for a bit the great 
gulf that was fixed between them now. 
Then too there was the music; and though 
he did not for the life of him dare to join 
in the singing himself, he could silently 
wag his head in time to the voices of the 
others, and that seemed a bond of union 
between him and them, the existence of 
which pleased his fancy. So in due 
course the time for the sermon arrived. 
From this point Dick’s interest in the 
service always became more intellectual 
than spiritual; Dick the worshipper may 
have been said to leave the porch, and 
Dick the criticand humorist to have taken 
his place. It always seemed to his rude 
intelligence that there was an element in 
the prayers and hymns which was alto- 
gether lacking in the Rev. John’s dis- 
courses, and that it was just that element, 
that indescribable something, which drew 
him to the church at all. Mr. Smith’s 
sermons were very clever productions, but 
they did not appeal to folks’ hearts; in- 
deed they were not meant to do so by 
their author, who often said he did not 
believe in namby-pamby, sentimental reli- 
gion. They were generally drawn from 
the Old Testament, and seemed to Dick 
to be very full of cursing, and killing, and 
quarrelling — topics interesting enough in 
their way, but to be read about any week in 
the local paper. While, however, he was in- 
different to the matter of these discourses, 
their form he was never tired of studying. 
Mr. Smith had the clerical tricks of style 
and accent in somewhat an exaggerated 
form, and the observation and imitation 
of these mannerisms was a never-failing 
source of pleasure to Master Dick, as well 
as to the sons of Belial among the villagers 
in whose presence he would rehearse 
them. 

The sermon this morning was on the 
subject of Achan’s transgression. The 
preacher started with a vivid picture of the 
satisfactory completeness with which the 
people of Jericho had been massacred ; 
and then drew in gloomy contrast the dis- 
appointment of the Jews at seeing little 
Ai still standing, when in accordance with 
their pious prognostications and some- 
what startling principles of warfare, it 
should not have contained a single man, 
woman, or child alive. Warming to his 
work, he hounded down the miserable 
Achan with the zest of a vigilance com- 
mittee, suggesting by the way that it was 
possibly for some sweetheart that the 
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misguided man had secreted the fatal 
treasures — a little touch of realism which 
he doubtless intended to be pathetic, but 
which struck for some reason the majority 
of his artless hearers as wildly funny. 
Having taken summary vengeance on the 
culprit, the reverend gentleman got to his 
moral. Other communities besides the 
nation of the Jews had their Achans, 
their troublers ; even model parishes, he 
implied, were liable to such afflictions, 
and had men in their midst who were 
blots upon their perfection. How were 
these Achans to be dealt with? With- 
out going so far as to suggest stoning, 
he would and did lay stress upon the 
need now and again of strong and vigor- 
ous measures; whatever sentimentalists 
might say, the majority had a right to 
defend itself. Notice also the character 
of Achan’s offence! Love of luxury and 
luxurious things, that was all! A love 
born of self-indulgence. What kind of a 
boyhood and youth had Achan’s in all 
probability been? 

But here Mr. Smith seemed to Dick 
to be becoming so very personal that the 
latter withdrew. Indeed it was about 
time that he did so, for in a very short 
time the congregation itself poured forth. 
From a secure hiding-place Dick watched 
the procession, mindful not to be seen 
himself; and the result of his observa- 
tion was apparently satisfactory, for sud- 
denly with a gleeful gesture he set off 
running along back lanes towards the 
opposite end of the straggling village. 
Emerging on the main street he glanced 
anxiously up and down, and then dropped 
into an easy lounge, timing his steps to 
the strains of one of the hymns he had 
lately heard, rendered with great delibera- 
tion in a shrill whistle and a melancholy 
minor key. Presently brisk steps sounded 
behind him, and turning he recognized, 
with an air of great astonishment, Miss 
Julia Price, daughter of the postmistress 
of Hopetay, a pretty, fair-complexioned 
girl, with whom half the youth of the 
place were in love. The post-office lay a 
short distance out of the village, and the 
artful Richard proposed to escort the fair 
Juliahome. He was received coldly, and 
found difficulty in keeping up the conver- 
sation. 

“S’pose Jim Pugh’s gone to passon’s 
for the afternoon?” 

Miss Price affected equal indifference 
and ignorance as to the movements of 
that gentleman. 

*“ He wouldn’t be best pleased to hear 
you talk that fashion!” quoth Dick sig- 
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nificantly ; but seeing from the lady’s face 
that his attempt at archness was unfavor- 
ably received, he hastened to add, “ He 
mostly do go there on a Sunday after- 
noon, don’t he?” 

The lady was still unresponsive ; but 
Dick, clinging with rustic tenacity to his 
topic to avoid the mental wrench involved 
in changing the conversation, proceeded 
in a disjointed monologue to eulogize the 
absent Pugh till they reached the post- 
office. There matters improved; Mrs. 
Price, who possessed a sharp tongue but 
a kind heart, and who was one of the few 
friends left to Dick in the village, made 
him stay to dinner; nor did his good 
fortune end there. Having meekly par- 
taken of the generous meal of wholesome 
invective which she provided for his 
soul’s nourishment at the same time that 
she no less liberally attended to his 
bodily needs, he obtained permission to 
take her daughter for a walk on the hills. 
Ah, what a delightful afternoon that was 
for him! The breezy heather and gorse- 
clad hills, which stretch to the north of 
Hopetay, basked and shimmered and 
gleamed in the sun; the birds sang and 
the butterflies danced about and above, 
but no bird and no butterfly was half so 
gay as he was. Everything conspired to 


make him happy; he thought with a 
great burst of inward self-congratulation 
how well laid out had been the extra 
pains he had bestowed on his toilet 
that morning, for with his hair as care- 
fully oiled as it now was, and with his new 
red and green tie on, he was conscious 


that he looked his best. Jim Pugh’s 
clothes and boots might be in better con- 
dition, but Jim’s taste in the important 
matter of ties had always appeared to 
him poor and commonplace; and indeed, 
without considering how far these acces- 
sories added to or detracted from his per- 
sonal appearance, it was undeniable that 
Dick’s cheery, honest face was by no 
means an illthing tolook upon. Inspired 
by these pleasant sights and sounds with- 
out, and fortified by a good dinner and 
such brave reflections within, he found 
that he could forget his trivial troubles, 
or, better still, he could talk them over 
with his companion, awakening that pity 
which, whether it is really akin to love or 
not, is at least a most delightful emotion 
to be the object of, and thus in the 
spirit of the hymn putting even his 
“stony griefs ” to a most profitable and 
economical account. For to the same 
gentle influences which had so cheered up 
her comrade Miss Julia herself had suc- 
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cumbed, and was in a most melting mood. 
The divine sympathy which beamed from 
her pretty grey eyes turned Dick posi- 
tively giddy, and when, putting on a 
charming, almost motherly air, she asked 
him, wouldn’t he for her sake give up his 
lazy ways, and show people what he was 
really worth, his voice broke when he 
tried to answer her, but he swore a great 
oath to himself that from this time hence- 
forth he’d be a different creature. He 
had a conviction that this was a turning- 
point of his life; undreamt-of powers and 
possibilities seemed springing up within 
him; he would go into the world and 
make a fortune, and in a few years’ time 
hasten home to fetch one who had been 
waiting for him to come; and then a 
delightful picture sprang into existence 
before his mind’s eye, in which he, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, was 
represented leaving the church amid 
the plaudits of the villagers (led by Jim 
Pugh), and the congratulations of the 
Rev. John, bearing on his arm 

But the shadows fall upon the sunniest 
day ; it was getting cold upon the hilltops ; 
it was time to return to the village. The 
day, so full of unwonted pleasure to Dick, 
was passing, and the night was at hand; 
yet he had no misgivings ; the brightness 
of the day had left an afterglow of happi- 
ness in his soul, and his heart was full of 
charity towards his fellow-men. 

Unfortunately the society of a lovely 
female cannot, like the beauties of inani- 
mate nature, be enjoyed by all men with 
impunity, and without respect of persons ; 
it rather resembles the funds of the capi- 
talist, the plum-cake of the schoolboy, the 
right to a judgment in matters artistic, 
and to a breath of fresh air in the metropo- 
lis, prizes of life which are supposed to 
suffer in value by being shared, and are 
apt to be monopolized by the great ones 
of the world. So ix came about that for 
Dick, all unconscious as he was, there 
was at this very moment a heavy reckoning 
in preparation. And who could his cred- 
itor be but Mr. Pugh? That gentleman 
had taken his Sunday dinner with the 
vicar, but had left early in the afternoon 
to take Miss Price for a promenade. His 
indignation, when he found that he had 
been forestalled, was extreme. He had 
had occasion before now to complain of 
the unseemly catholicity of Miss Julia’s 
taste, but that he should have to give 
place to such a person as Richard Rose 
was too galling; a person who had been 
held up to the reprobation of moral men 
in that very morning’s sermon, for of 
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course Mr. Pugh knew who had been the 
Achan particularly referred to. He and 
parson had frequently talked over the 
disgrace which the existence and prac- 
tices of that individual brought upon 
Hopetay, so he averred to a group of 
citizens, leaving them with the profound 
conviction that something ought to be 
done to show Master Dick the error of 
his ways, and that right quickly. 

Meanwhile that abandoned criminal, 
having left his fair companion at the 
post-office, and won from ther a _half- 
promise that on the morrow, on which, 
being Whit-Monday and a_ general 
holiday, there was to be a great excursion 
of the whole village over the hills, he 
might again act as her squire, had 
departed in great contentment of mind to 
his own home. That home was indeed 
of a wretched enough description, being a 
low, dark, stuffy, little one-storied hovel, 
in which no dog of self-respect would 
have cared to live; neither was it kept, it 
must be confessed, particularly clean by 
its inmates; and altogether the fact that 
Dick and his mother were content to live 
in such a hole would have been enough of 
itself to single them out for the Rev. 
John’s special condemnation, had special 
cause been needed. It did not occur to 
him that long custom and inherited in- 
stincts might have something to do with 
this passive acceptance of conditions of 
life which he would have found insupport- 
able, and that possibly on the whole it was 
lucky for Dick and others like Dick that 
they had become pretty pachydermatous, 
But there was more to be said in defence 
of our poor scamp’s unpalatial residence 
than this; it was not only somewhat re- 
moved from the rest of the village, and so 
less exposed to the prying eyes of unsym- 
pathetic neighbors, but in the maiter of 
picturesqueness it was charmingly situ- 
ated half-way up the side of a beaut‘ful 
glen that ran into the hills. In front of it 
passed the road by which the orthodox 
ascent of the heights was made, and be- 
neath, along the foot of the valley, rippled 
and sparkied a little stream, the waters of 
which collected at the mouth of the glen 
to form the pond which was spoken of 
reverentially by the inhabitants of Hope- 
tay as “ The Lake.” It sounds absurd to 
claim for a person like Dick a genuine 
love of scenery, but I believe that he pos- 
sessed it nevertheless, and that it helped 
to endear to him the hovel which he called 
his home. 

The room which he entered had little 
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enough furniture, but that little was too 
much. Two sides were occupied by two 
beds, the one (on the side which contained 
also the door) curtained off in a recess of 
the wall, the other protruding in undraped 
ugliness into the room; on the third side 
was the fireplace, and on the fourth the 
window, in front of which was a small 
rickety deal table and a chair of plain 
wood —the plainer possibly for the loss 
of its back. The general impression pro- 
duced by the room and its contents was 
of the drab and dingy colorlessness of it 
all; the eye longed for a bit of color, the 
brighter the better. From the dirty-white 
clothes on the bed and the dirty-grey 
whitewash on the walls, to the melancholy 
and mutilated china dog on the mantel- 
shelf (the only ornament in the room), and 
even the drab, cadaverous cat, which had 
been sitting on the table, but fled spitting 
and swearing beneath the bed on Dick’s 
entry, the coloring was of the same dis- 
mally negative description. 

A sound, half-way between a gasp and 
a whisper, drew Dick at once to the recess 
in the wall, and there, lying huddled up 
on the unmade bed, was one who looked 
the very genius of the dismal place, so 
mean and shapeless was the dirty, drag- 
gled gown that clung to her wasted limbs, 
so thin and wan were the hands which she 
feebly rubbed from time to time on the 
bed-clothes to wipe away the moisture 
that kept bursting from their pores, so 
ashy pale and bloodless the poor, pinched 
face. Without a word, but with a feeling 
as though something were tugging at his 
heartstrings, so that he was sick and faint 
and his breath came heavily and fast, 
Dick hastened to the table, on which, in 
the midst of a wilderness of chipped and 
unwashed crockery, were two black bot- 
tles, the one nearly full, containing milk, 
the other holding a few precious drops of 
brandy. With the aid of the latter he had 
the satisfaction by-and-by of restoring his 
mother to a more normal condition, to the 
nearest approach to life of which she was 
capable; then he spoke to her with af- 
fected cheerfulness, sitting by her bedside 
and holding her left hand in both of his. 
“ Why, mother, you ain’t been took this 
way this long time! What to goodness 
took you?” 

Mrs. Rose made no answer, but from 
the regularity of her breathing, and the 
quiet way her hand lay in his, Dick hoped 
that this meant that she had fallen asleep; 
and so, fearful of disturbing her, he sat 
there motionless, while the light faded 
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away in the room and the quiet night 
came down. From the little portion of 
sky which he could see from where he 
sat, afew stars stared down at him, and 
he stared back at them, and attempted a 
little original astronomy to account to him- 
self for their appearance; but the mental 
results seemed hardly worth the exertion, 
and presently his dreamy thoughts strayed 
to more mundane fields. He thought of 
the events of the day, of Miss Price,.of 
Heaven, of theology, of the Rev. John, of 
Jim Pugh, of Julia again, and so for 
another circular tour through the world of 
thought, arriving by another equally logi- 
cal succession of ideas at the same desti- 
nation. Suddenly there broke the still- 
ness a voice, weak and tired it sounded, 
but quite steady and very sad. 

“ Dick, lad, I’ve been thinking — and I 
never see’d it so clear as I do to-night, 
somehow — as passon was in the right of 
it; you'd best have sent me to the house 
when he told you. I’ve kept you back, 


Dick ; you’re gallus and ontidy enough by 
natur’, but I’ve kept you back.” 

Then our poor emotional Dick broke 
down altogether; he flung himself down 
on his knees beside the bed and cried 
aloud: “ Oh, mother, dunna talk like that! 
Dunna talk that way, mother! 


I canna 
bear it; indeed, indeed, I canna.” And 
he began to pour forth a flood of words in 
which he confessed himself an idle, good- 
for-nothing son, but promised amendment 
for the future, and declared his fixed re- 
solve to begin a fresh life from that very 
evening. But Mrs. Rose, who had it in 
her mind to make up her books with 
Heaven, and that without delay, became 
fretful and impatient, when Dick began to 
indulge in the same melancholy amuse- 
ment. She somewhat tartly bade him be 
silent, though she did not attempt to deny 
that Dick had been a very worthless fel- 
low; of course he had. Hadn’t “ passon” 
always said so? And “passon was most 
always right.” Best thing Dick could do 
was to lose no time in making friends with 
the vicar, and so become respectable. 
And Mrs. Rose, having delivered herself 
of this piece of worldly-wise advice, bade 
her son leave her and lie down. To the 
latter command he attempted to demur, 
but seeing that his protests only irritated 
her he gave way and lay down, as he was, 
upon the bed, with the intention however 
of keeping awake till morning in case she 
should need him. 

Alas for the sternest resolves of our 
frail human nature! The next thing Dick 
was conscious of was starting up from his 
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bed with the uneasy conviction that he 


|had been very near yielding to sleep, 


which conviction seemed to be on the 
whole an understatement of the truth, for 
the sun was high in the heavens, and it 
must have been about ten o’clock in the 
morning. but he had not time to realize 
that before he became conscious of still 
another fact. His mother, propped on her 
elbows, with her hands hanging lifelessly 
over the edge of the bed, her head bowed 
upon her breast, and her breath coming in 
quick, short gasps, was calling his name 
in a hoarse whisper. He sprang to the 
table, only to find that the brandy had 
been exhausted the previous night. With 
trembling fingers he uncorked the bottle 
of milk, filled one of the broken cups, and 
tried to force some of the liquid down 
the fainting woman’s throat; but all his 
efforts seemed fruitless, and a horrible 
despair took possession of him, so that he 
moaned aloud in the agony of his spirit. 
The moments were flying; something 
must be done, some help procured, or 
she would die. Snatching up the empty 
brandy bottle he rushed from the room. 
Mrs. Rose struggled slowly up to life, 
but so slowly and so feebly that she would 
in all probability have soon slipped back 
again into the sea of unconsciousness from 
which she had emerged, had not some- 
thing occurred to stimulate her flagging 
senses into temporary activity. There 
was a hubbub going on in the road out- 
side, and voices were raised and names 
called which were familiar. She sat up 
and listened intently, her eyes starting, 
her whole body trembling ; then crawling 
from her bed she dragged herself across 
the little room and reached the window. 
The scene of which she thus became a 
spectator was sufficiently remarkable in 
itself, but the effect which it produced 
upon Mrs. Rose was quite phenomenal, 
and I am convinced that, had the actors 
therein known the engrossing interest 
with which this one spectator, of whom 
unfortunately they took no account, con- 
templated their efforts, they would have 
been gratified beyond measure; for no 
sooner had they played their little parts 
and were now retiring from the stage, 
than Mrs. Rose retired in her turn from 
the stage of life, on which she had played 
sO poor a part. The last word she uttered 
was the name of her son, and then, fling- 
ing out her hands before her, she sank 
back lifeless. Falling against the wall, 
she remained propped up on the backless 
chair, and Tom, the drab and dilapidated 
cat, who had watched her movements with 
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much interest and some alarm, was moved 
to jump upon her lap, to find out what it 
was all about ; arrived there he discovered 
to his delight that one result of her agita- 
tion was that, when she flung out her 
arms, she had swept over the uncorked 
bottle of milk, the contents of which were 
flooding the table. Having thus enjoyed 
a meal, the like of which he had not had 
for many a long day, sleep seemed the 
natural consequent, and, as his late mis- 
tress’s lap presented a more comfortable 
couch than the crockery-encumbered table, 
pussy, after due deliberation, ensconced 
himself there, and contentedly purred 
himself off to sleep. 

Meanwhile, how had Dick fared? Dizzy 
with dread, he had barely noticed that as 
he emerged from the cottage on to the 
road, he fell straightway into the thick of 
a crowd of villagers; nor, intent only on 
procuring aid for his mother, had he ob- 
served the excited cries of “ Here a be! 
Now, get a hold on him, Jim,” with which 
his appearance was hailed. But when he 
was suddenly seized by a dozen strong 
hands, and laid on his back in the dusty 
road, he was roused to the reality of things, 
and fought lustily for his freedom. The 
struggle was short but decisive; in less 
time than it takes to write he was reduced 
to subjection, and then a curious operation 
was performed. A light plank, about 
seven feet long, was produced, and to this 
he was bound from head to foot with 
strips of cord, so closely that he could 
move neither hand nor foot, but lay like 
an animated mummy, or a babe encased 
in the old-fashioned swaddling clothes in 
which infants are represented on mediaeval 
monuments. This done, Mr. Pugh deliv- 
ered an extemporary address over his 
recumbent form; pointing out the many 
particulars in which Dick fell short of the 
moral ideal of Hopetay, and the urgent 
need there was that those to whom that 
ideal was dear should mark their disappro- 
bation of this arch-offender’s delinquen- 
cies, by making a signal example of him. 
His remarks were received with rapturous 
applause and his proposal that they should 
take and dip their victim three times in 
the lake was carried mem. con.; but 
whether this unanimity was due entirely 
to an unextinguishable zeal for the moral 
law, or in part at least to a keen sense of 
the ridiculousness of Dick’s position, and 
a reluctance to spoil the situation by re- 
leasing him too soon, it is impossible to 
say; certainly many of those most ener- 
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ter than Dick himself, and if they had for 
all these years kept alight in the recesses 
of their unassuming characters the pure 
flame of a moral enthusiasm, such conduct 
did more credit to their modesty than their 
judgment. 

Dick had made several attempts to se- 
cure the attention of the crowd and ex- 
plain the errand he was on and the danger 
in which he believed his mother to be, 
but the noise was so great, and the laugh- 
ter which his appearance excited so Ho- 
meric, that his entreaties were drowned ; 
indeed, from the very first, from the time 
he appeared in front of the cottage hatless 
and but half-dressed, with one brace hang- 
ing limply at his side, and ‘with the empty 
black bottle clasped in his hand, he looked 
so grotesque that it was impossible to take 
him seriously. So he relinquished the 
vain struggle against fate and the mob, 
and a dull despair took possession of him 
and sealed his lips. He could not have 
told how long it took the yelling, delighted 
band to carry him to the lake; he was 
dimly conscious that he was in consider- 
able physical pain, and that one cord in 
particular was tied too tight and was gall- 
ing his ankle, but it was useless to com- 
plain; once he thought he was about to 
faint and closed his eyes, but the faintness 
passed away, and, when he re-opened his 
weary eyes, Jim Pugh was looking down 
at him with a curious, doubtful look on 
his face; as soon as their eyes met, Jim 
turned away and fell back to the rear of 
the procession. The next incident that 
impressed itself with any vividness on his 
memory was hisimmersion, It resembled 
somewhat the launching of a ship ; he was 
shot into the pond head downwards, the 
plank slicing through the water at what 
seemed a great speed, and then coming 
slowly bobbing up to the surface, when it 
was pulled to the shore and the operation 
was repeated. The feeling of his utter 
helplessness, stretched motionless as he 
was on the plank without power to move 
hand or foot, made his position peculiarly 
excruciating. Possibly the same reason 
helped to spoil the sport of the others: 
possibly the rigidity of his appearance, 
which gave him such a comic look on 
land, seemed to some of them to possess 
an unpleasantly corpse-like semblance, 
when afloat, while others missed the kicks 
and struggles of the victim which should 
have given zest to the entertainment; 
perhaps they were merely tired of their 
amusement; whatever the cause, the in- 


getic in applause had the reputation, | terest in the show drooped and flagged as 
rightly or wrongly of being not much bet- | suddenly as it had arisen, and presently 
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he was dragged to land, cast, still bound 
to the plank, on the grass at the side of 
the lake, and so left. 

Soon people began to pass in twos and 
threes, the villagers on their way to the 
general picnic that was to be held to-day 

on the hills, and, as almost all of them had 
a witticism pointed against him, and Dick 
did not feel at present particularly humor- 
ous, he took an early opportunity to roll 
over on his front, bury his face in the 
grass, and pretend to go to sleep. Sleep 
itself was out of the question ; every inch 
of his body was aching with cramp, and 
perishing with cold, and these physical 
tortures, added to his mental distress, 
were enough to exhaust one who had not 
had his night’s rest disturbed as Dick’s 
had been; but he was too exhausted to 
sleep, all he could do was to lie in a semi- 
unconscious, comatose condition. From 
this state he was roused by the pattering of 
a shower of tiny pebbles on the plank 
bound to his back. He turned heavily, 
wearily over on his side to see his assailant, 
and met the laughing grey eyes of Miss 
Price, who was on her way to the picnic. 
According to the custom of her kind, she 
was accompanied by a fair creature of her 
own age and sex, the pair walking with 
their arms entwined round each “other, 
and an ostentatiously lavish interchange 
of caresses and smiles and whispered 
communications, the latter of a highly 
jocular nature to judge from the little peals 
of laughter that they evoked. The whole 
performance was designed to whet the 
appetites of the two swains who revolved 
uneasily about their respective suns, and 
tried by artless masculine devices to draw 
down upon themselves the warmth and 
heat their nature craved. Mr. Pugh, who 
aspired to be Miss Julia’s companion for 
the day, and was duly going through the 
probationate we have described, looked 
particularly embarassed when he saw her 
stopping at the side of his victim. 

“ Oh, Dick,” she cried, “ you do look so 
funny! I never saw anything so funny!” 

A position like his was so utterly out of 
the range of her experience, that she could 
not realize that it might be something very 
much the reverse of funny to him. She 
meant her words in perfect good faith, and 
no one could have been more surprised 
than she was at the way they were received. 
For Dick could realize her point of view 
no more than she could his, and the thought 
that she should join in mocking him was 
more than he could bear. He rolled over 
on his face once more to hide his tears. 
The bystanders were amused, and Julia 
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| was piqued. “ Oh, you great stupid!” she 


said pettishly. “ ‘Cry, baby, cry!” And 
then she passed on. 

How the hours passed after that Dick 
hardly knew. His clothes slowly dried 
on him, and now and again he seemed 
almost free from discomfort, but these 
times were always followed by spells of 
acute pain, when his whole body ached 
and throbbed. The village was almost 
deserted, but the two Sages had not gone 
up the hills, and paid him a visit, each 
deriving much pleasure from what he saw. 
Morgan laughed from the time he came 
till the time he went away, and at intervals 
during the rest of the day, while Griffiths 
cursed Dick for his folly in falling into 
such a plight; cursed his tormentors for 
not, while they were about it, having 
drowned such a fool outright; cursed 
Morgan for laughing so uproariously at 
nothing, and himself for wasting so much 
breath on such a pair of idiots. They 
neither of them offered to release the cap- 
tive, though possibly, if he had asked 
them, they might have complied with his 
request, each in his own way. But poor 
Dick communed ,with his own heart, and 
was still. 

At last, early in the afternoon, came a 
deliverer. The Rev. John sallied forth 
from the vicarage to join his flock on the 
hilltop, and bring them back to the fold. 
The fineness of the day, the sense of hav- 
ing done a good morning’s work, the pros- 
pect of a good long walk, even the appear- 
ance of the village, which, deserted of its 
inhabitants, looked more neat and less 
slovenly than its wont —all these things 
combined to put him in a good humor. 
Just outside the village his attention was 
caught by the extraordinary-looking object 
lying on the grass by the side of the lake, 
and he drew near to inspect it. As soon 
as he had distinguished with great amaze- 
ment and some alarm the component parts 
of the phenomenon, and knew it repre- 
sented a man bound to a plank, he felt 
instinctively sure that the man was no 
other than Richard Rose. It was just, he 
said to himself as he hurried to the spot, 
it was just the unseemly exhibition in 
which Richard would be taking part; he 
felt, for some reason which he could hardly 
have explained, personally aggrieved in 
the matter. So great and growing was his 
irritation, that his impulse, when he got up 
to the object, was to use his foot in order 
to turn it over, face uppermost; but either 
Dick and the plank were too heavy for 
such unceremonious treatment, or he was 
ashamed of his impulse, for he stooped 
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down and used his hands for the purpose, 


and that with more gentleness than people | 


would have given him credit for possess- 
ing. 

* What does all this mean? What are 
you doing here—I mean, who did this, 
Richard?” There was a distinct fretful- 
ness in his tone, though in consideration 
for Dick’s miserable appearance he tried 
to keep down the feeling of dislike with 
which the mere sight of that poor sinner 
always inspired him. 

Dick looked at him for a moment with 
dull, lack-lustre eyes, and then glanced 
away, answering him not a word. His 
silence, his woebegone, unkempt appear- 
ance, and the absurdity of the whole affair 
made Mr. Smith, who was not a man with 
any sense of humor, more and more angry. 
A wit had nailed a placard above Dick’s 
head, on which was scrawled, “ DIK THE 
SLuGuD.” The sight of this ill-spelt wit- 
ticism incensed Mr. Smith in a quite unac- 
countable manner; he was ready to be 
angry at anything. 

“Come, Richard,” he said in his per- 
emptory, schoolmasterly manner, while he 
busied himself cutting the cords with his 
pocket-knife, “‘come, Richard, tell me 
everything. Don’t attempt to deceive me. 
I will get to the bottom of this. It is the 
work of some of your low acquaintances. 
Now tell me all.” 

But Dick shook his head and made no 
reply. The Rev. John pressed and urged, 
and fussed and fumed about him, but all 
to no purpose; and at last, losing all 
patience, he departed in a rage, informing 
Dick he was a worthless fellow, who would 
come to no good end, and deserved every- 
thing he got. 

Dick, watching him fume away with the 
tails of his black coat flapping excitedly 
about his legs, felt a little of the old sense 
of amusement, with which the Rev. John 
always affected him, stealing over him. A 
dreary little laugh broke from him as he 
struggled to rise to his feet, and then, 
gripped by a paroxysm of pain, fell groan- 
ing back upon the grass. He was crip- 
pled and almost paralyzed with pain. His 
home was but a little distance off, but it 
was almost incredible how long he took 
crawling and dragging himself there. Still 
it was done at last, and he entered the 
room where he had left his mother. 

Tom, the cat, after his heavy meal, had 
enjoyed a prolonged sleep; but Dick’s 
entry aroused him. Getting to his feet, 
he stretched himself, gave a mighty yawn, 
arched his back, and then, by way of show- 
ing his gratitude to the benefactress whose 





lap he had been using, lazily essayed to 
rub his cheek against hers. But the cheek 
felt strangely, unnaturally cold to the sen- 
sitive animal, and Tom with a little mew 
of alarm jumped off Mrs. Rose’s lap and 
took up his station at a safe distance. 
Dick was in time to see this little episode, 
and it confirmed for him his worst forebod- 
ings; with a cry, as faint and plaintive as 
a little child’s, he crept to his mother’s 
side, trying to persuade himself that she 
was still alive, and must be revived. He 
was too feeble himself to do much, but 
what little he could do he did, pressing 
her to him with his trembling, aching 
arms, and trying by holding her to his 
own chilled breast to impart to her the 
warmth she lacked. He tried to go for 
help, but his failing strength would now 
barely carry him across the room; so 
crawling back to the window, he sat there 
and waited for the evening, when the vil- 
lagers would return from the hills. The 
night seemed long, very long of coming, 
but he waited patiently and in silence, and 
at last there was a sound up the road. It 
was a boy, in advance of the others, run- 
ning as fast as he could, but finding breath 
te whistle as he ran a jerky fragment of a 
tune. Dick recognized the air as the 
hymn-tune which he himself had been 
whistling the day before, and the boy was 
a young Price, whom his mother employed 
to carry the letters each night to meet the 
mail-cart at the corner of the turnpike 
road ; doubtless that was the reason of his 
haste. He clattered by, making a great 
noise on the road with his heavy boots, 
and was soon lost to sight round the cor- 
ner. A long pause, and again the sound 
of footsteps approaching; very leisurely 
these, belonging to two young people, male 
and female, who had got in front of the 
ruck to enjoy a quiet ¢éte-d-téte. They 
heard Dick’s call, and raised their faces, 
which had been very close together, to the 
window. “Doctor!” he cried in a faint, 
hoarse whisper, “ Doctor!” Unfortunately 
for him, Miss Julia (who happened to be 
the lady) had had great difficulty that very 
day in making her peace with the jeal- 
ous James, the bone of contention being 
poor Dick himself, and she, was not pre- 
pared to risk her “ paradise regained ” by 
any further tampering with forbidden 
fruit; so putting on her most derisive 
manner, she exclaimed, “Oh, the poor 
dear caught cold this morning, and wants 
the doctor, and is too lazy to go for him. 
Why doesn’t he ask us to go in and nurse 
him? Come along, Jim, or we shall catch 
cold. Like his imperence, indeed!” She 
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looked up at her companion for approval, 
and though Jim hesitated and looked ill 
at ease he did not dare, in the face of what 
he had been saying to her, to follow his 
better self. And so they too passed by on 
the other side. 

But Dick staggered to his feet and 
raised an exceeding bitter cry ; clasping 
his mother’s dead body to his breast, he 
kissed her passionately on her chill, ashen 
lips. “Oh, mother, canna you take Dick 
with you?” he cried, and then fell heavily 
to the ground. 

An abrupt knock at the door could not 
rouse Dick to consciousness, The person 
who knocked was not wont to wait till his 
parishioners answered or admitted him; 
he walked straight in. The Rev. John had 
been expanding his lungs on the hills after 
the dispersal of the party, and as he 
neared the cottage on his return he felt 
that something was demanded of him in 
that direction as the parish priest — what, 
he did not stay to think. 

He stepped in, glowing with health, ex- 
ercise, and the performance of duty. The 
sight he saw made his long coat-tails 
quiver with indignation ; no first glance of 
his into a cottage had ever revealed such 
a state of slovenliness, There was Dick 
ina heap on the floor, his mother sitting 
languid and asleep in a chair, and a black 
bottle on the table. 

In another minute or two the coat-tails 
were still, the look of superfluous energy 
had vanished from his face, all his high- 
strung muscles were relaxed. He took 
off his hat, gently shut the door, drew the 
pitiful substitute for a curtain, and after a 
quiet and rapid examination of the two 
inmates, knelt down for several minutes. 

It was not in his nature to be long quiet ; 
exertion was his happiness. He carried 
the old woman to her bed, laid her soitly 
down, and covered her with the quilt. 
Then he seized Dick, and without a 
thought of weight or distance, bore him 
out of the cottage, and set out on his way 
home. He had not gone a hundred yards 
when he felt the burden too great for him, 
but he staggered on; and a feeling of con- 
scious pride began to overcome the un- 
comfortable misgivings of the last quarter 
of anhour. Two strayed revellers — the 
Cynic and the Cyrenaic — passed him with 
uncertain gait, and jeered; the Rev. John 
barely noticed them. Other voices ap- 
proached; they were Jim Pugh and his 
Julia, still prolonging the day’s enjoyment. 
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Julia gave a little hysterical laugh, and 
turned aside; Jim hesitated, then offered 
his help, and began some respectful but 
futile remarks. 

“Go home!” said the vicar, the perspi- 
ration running down his face ; ** you know, 
James, that | dislike this loitering about 
the roads at night. You ought to set a 
better exam ” He stopped short in 
his fierce little lecture, looked discon- 
certed, and suddenly hurried on. Mr. 
Pugh was left wondering. 

With his ownarms the Rev. John placed 
Dick on his own bed, when he reached the 
vicarage, well-nigh exhausted. Nor did 
he once leave him that night, though the 
hours of watching, with their forced inac- 
tivity, were hard to bear. For the six 
weeks which elapsed before Dick was well 
enough to leave his bed, the parish saw 
little of their parson, and the little they 
did see showed him ina strange and un- 
wonted aspect. It was during this period 
that an old friend, paying him a flying 
visit, said to himself on leaving, that the 
life of a country parson was naturally apt 
to make a man slovenly; “ Not the fellow 
he was, Smith —not at all the good man 
he was.” It was also during this period 
that one evening, in the dead of night, and 
by the light of a solitary candle, the rever- 
end geatleman removed Dick’s page from 
the Black Book, The hour and the sur- 
roundings had in them tragic suggestions, 
and, it may be, exerted some influence on 
the main actor; the stealth and solemnity 
with which he consigned this record of 
poor Dick’s misdeeds to the avenging 
flames were awe-inspiring. 

All this notwithstanding, I think both 
Dick and the Rev. John were glad when 
the time came for them to part, work hav- 
ing been found for the former in a neigh- 
boring county which necessitated his leav- 
ing Hopetay. They wished to understand 
and like each other, but the task was too 
hard. The vicar tried to force and bully 
himself into a truiy friendly spirit, with 
the vigor and conscientiousness that was 
characteristic of him; but with all his 
praiseworthy efforts he never got further 
than a pity largely tinged with contempt. 
But he never knew — he would have been 
shocked and astonished to know — that 
that was just the sentiment with which 
Dick regarded him. Each was always 
glad in after years to hear of the other’s 
welfare, but they never betrayed any anx- 
iety to meet again. 
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TIMOLEON, THE LIBERATOR OF SICILY. 


IF there is one discovery more than 
another on which the present age may 
congratulate itself, it is that it has found 
out that what is called ancient history is 
a living thing with a practical bearing. 

The conventional way of looking at so- 
called classical times, as if the men who 
lived then were not creatures of the same 
flesh and blood as ourselves, which used 
to prevail, has long since been discarded 
by all real historians. We have learnt, as 
has been well said, that history is but past 
politics (not of course using the word in 
any narrow sense), and politics are only 
present history. Andof nohistory is this 
truer than of the history of the common- 
wealths of ancient Greece. There is no 
study more ennobling in itself and more 
fraught with valuable lessons for all times. 

And the work of expounding such an 
inspiring text has been worthily indeed 
discharged by a historian of our land. We 
may be proud indeed as Englishmen that 
our country has given birth to the immor- 
tal work of Grote. The profound learning 
and research of the illustrious author are 
even less remarkable than his constant 
endeavor to bring out the truly living and 
practical character of Grecian history. 

No one has more vehement sympathies 
with everything good and noble, a more 
passionate love of justice and freedom, or 
a keener hatred of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

Every reader of his pages must have 
felt his soul fired within him in perusing 
many portions of his story, and no part 
surely is calculated to arouse a more thrill- 
ing interest than the narrative of the 
career of one of the noblest and purest 
characters, not only in ancient, but in any 
history — Timoleon, the deliverer of Sicily 
from domestic tyranny and foreign oppres- 
sion. 

The slight sketch which is here at- 
tempted lays no claim to originality of 
treatment, but is merely an effort to put in 
a shorter and more popular form the his- 
tory of this great man as told by Mr. 
Grote. 

Timoleon, son of Timodemos, was born 
of anoble family in the city of Corinth. 
His character was from early days distin- 
guished both by bravery in the field and 
by extreme kindness and gentleness of 
disposition among his friends and rela- 
tions athome. He was noted for his at- 
tachment to the constitution of his country 
and his hatred of all tyrants and traitors. 
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Of this he was destined to give a signal 
proof before long. 

His elder brother, Timophanes, was 
possessed of equally great natural powers 
both of body and mind, and of more en- 
ergy and ambition; but he utterly lacked 
the unselfishness and high moral principle 
which were so markedin Timoleon. The 
latter had, however, apparently a strong 
affection for his brother, and on one occa- 
sion saved his life in battle at the risk of 
his own. Timophanes, as the older and 
more ambitious of the two brothers, nat- 
urally took the more prominent part in 
the affairs of the State, and his younger 
brother never thought of envying him his 
superior distinction as long as his ambi- 
tion was confined within the limits proper 
to a citizen of a free community. It was, 
however, the fatal temptation of too many 
eminent Greeks to strive after more power 
than the laws of their country allowed 
them, and to its influence Timophanes sur- 
rendered himself with disgraceful eager- 
ness. Having been placed in the com- 
mand of mercenary soldiers in the service 
of the State, he made use of them to seize 
upon the citadel and establish himself as 
tyrant or despot of Corinth. We find it 
difficult to realize all that this name im- 
plied to Grecian ears. It meant, not 
merely a bad ruler, but a ruler whose 
power rested on the subversion of all laws, 
being founded on terror and brute force. 
Such a one could hardly govern well, even 
if he had wished, and scarcely any one 
whose aims were not utterly selfish would 
have sought after such a hateful position. 
Timophanes appears to have been one of 
the worst specimens of a bad class. He 
put citizens to death wholesale without 
any form of trial; he committed all the 
outrages and excesses for which unlimited 
power gave the opportunity. 

The feelings of a man like Timoleon at 
seeing his country thus crushed and de- 
graded at the hands of his own brother 
may easily beimagined. Again and again 
did he remonstrate with him on the wick- 
edness of his conduct, and beseech him 
to lay down his usurped authority, but 
met only with scornful refusals. At last 
he made a final attempt to move the infat- 
uated despot to reason, accompanied by 
the brother-in-law of Timophanes and one 
or two other friends ; they renewed their 
entreaties, but were again laughed to 
scorn, whereupon some of them drew 
their swords, and put the tyrant to death. 
Timoleon had no active part in the deed, 
but stood aside with his face covered and 
bathed in tears. Of his conduct in this 














matter very opposite judgments have been 
formed in ancient and modern times. An- 
cient writers, with hardly any difference 
of opinion, praise him for preferring his 
country to his brother; many modern 
ones brand him as a fratricide 

In judging of his action we must re- 
member that Greek sentiment looked upon 
a tyrant (the destroyer of the liberties of 
a free State) in the same light that we 
regard a pirate upon the high seas: viz., 
as an enemy of the human race whom it 
was meritorious to kill whenever possible. 
He who had trampled all law under his 
feet was not considered as entitled to its 
protection, and, since the very greatness of 
his crimes had rendered it impossible to 
execute justice upon him in a formal 
and regular manner, the only remedy was 
summary vengeance at the hands of some 
outraged citizen. Whatever we may think 
of the ancient view, we venture to say 
that, if tried by the modern standard of 
morality, it certainly compares favorably 
with the manner in which such deliberate 
perjury and cold-blooded massacres as 
were committed by Napoleon III., a 
worthy representative of Timophanes, 
were condoned by the sovereigns of 
Europe. 

Even if Timoleon had killed his brother 
with his own hands, his conduct would 
not have been unlike certain acts which 
are recorded with approval in the Old 
Testament and defended by orthodox di- 
vines; and what he did was merely to 
abstain from interfering when others 
meted out to the despot, who had despised 
all warnings, the due reward of his crimes. 
He was evidently deeply grieved at the 
event, but regarded it as a sad necessity. 
And the results of the action were cer- 
tainly beneficial to Corinth. By the mer- 
ited death of one man the State was 
delivered from a vile tyranny, and its free 
constitution was restored without any fur- 
ther bloodshed or disorder. 

Nevertheless, though Timoleon never 
regretted the part he had taken in the 
action which delivered Corinth, the tragic 
event could not fail to be a source of grief 
to him, and for many years he abstained 
altogether from public life. He was at 
length aroused from his retirement by a 
call to a most noble, but at the same time 
most arduous, duty. The groans of the 
oppressed people of Syracuse were sound- 
ing loudly in the ears of the mother city 
of Corinth, and the parent could not resist 
the entreaties of her suffering child. 

This famous city, the greatest of the 
Greek colonies in Sicily, had for more 
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than sixty years been experiencing almost 
every degree of calamity. Once a free 
democracy, it had been ground down be- 
neath the heel of an atrocious despotism. 
The infamous Dionysios had by his vile 
arts and hired mercenaries subverted, like 
Timophanes, the constitution of his coun- 
try, and his dominion was unfortunately 
more lasting than that of Timophanes. 
For forty years he had tyrannized over 
Syracuse, and many other once free Greek 
cities had succumbed to the force of his 
arms. He had been succeeded by his 
son, the younger Dionysios, whose weaker 
character seemed to offer some hopes of 
overthrowing the despotism. The task 
had been attempted by an influential cit- 
izen of Syracuse, Dion, a friend and cor- 
respondent of Plato, the philosopher. He 
had at first been successful. Dionysios 
was expelled, and Syracuse might have 
regained its freedom, but unfortunately 
Dion, like so many other eminent Greeks, 
was not proof against the temptations of 
prosperity. Instead of restoring liberty 
to his country as he had promised, he 
persuaded himself that his fellow-citizens 
were unfit for freedom, and that he would 
do them most good by ruling them as a 
philosophical despot. Placed in this false 
position his descent from the heights of 
virtue was fatally rapid. He soon began 
to fall into the usual crimes of a Greek 
tyrant, and had already made himself thor- 
oughly odious to the people whose deliv- 
erer he had once sincerely hoped to be, 
when he was assassinated. His death 
was followed by a period of frightful an- 
archy and confusion, which almost made 
the Syracusans regret the stern and harsh 
rule of the elder Dionysios. There were 
continual faction fights in the streets of 
the city between the followers of various 
party leaders, all equally unscrupulous, 
and aiming at nothing but to grasp the 
tyranny for themselves. The younger 
Dionysios managed to return and estab- 
lish himself in Ortygia, the harbor and 
inner quarter of the city. The outer city 
was a scene of mere bloodshed and dis- 
order, and at last fell to a large extent 
under the influence of Hiketas, despot of 
the neighboring town of Leontini, one of 
the most treacherous and unprincipled 
ruffians by which the ill-fated island of 
Sicily was afflicted in that fearful time. 
Among other atrocities, he had treacher- 
ously murdered the wife and sister of 
Dion. Not only was Syracuse in a miser- 
able condition, but the fate of the rest of 
the island was scarcely more enviable. 
Almost every Greek city was in the hands 
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of some cruel and blood-ihirsty tyrant, 
while in addition to all this the Cartha- 
ginians, the hereditary enemies of the 
Greeks, were taking advantage of the dis- 
tracted state of the latter to endeavor to 
extend their sway. They had gathered 
great forces, and had subjugated many 
Greek cities. Syracuse itself was threat- 
ened. It seemed as if not only freedom, 
but Hellenism itself, would be extinct on 
the island. In this scene of dismay and 
desolation we shall see a marvellous 
change wrought by the single-minded ef- 
forts of one noble and heroic soul. 

The Syracusans in their distress, hav- 
ing Dionysios established in a strong fort- 
ress in their midst, and being at the same 
time threatened by the Carthaginians, ap- 
pealed for succor to the parent city of 
Corinth. To this invitation of Corinthian 
aid Hiketas was a party, but an unwilling 
one. His real object was to expel Diony- 
sios by the help of the Carthaginians, 
and to establish himself as tyrant of Syra- 
cuse in dependence upon them. 

The invitation reached Corinth at a fa- 
vorable moment, and a resolution was 
unanimously come to, to grant the aid re- 
quired. There was great difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding a leader for an enterprise 
of much danger and little profit, and sev- 
eral leading citizens refused the command 
of the expedition. At last the post was 
offered to Timoleon, and accepted by him. 
The force with which he set out was not 
large, amounting to little over one thou- 
sand men, and, even before the prepara- 
tions were compiete, news arrived which 
seemed to render the chances of success 
almost desperate. A message was re- 
ceived from Hiketas withdrawing his for- 
mer demand for Corinthian assistance, 
and announcing that he had entered into 
an alliance with the Carthaginians. Great 
indignation was felt in Corinth at his 
treachery, which seemed to make the en- 
terprise of Timoleon hopeless. He could 
hardly hope even to reach Sicily in the 
face of a powerful Carthazinian fleet. 
Nevertheless, he never dreamt of drawing 
back, and succeeded in firing his soldiers 
with an enthusiasm equal to his own. He 
managed by a stratagem to evade the hos- 
tile fleet, and reached the town of Tauro- 
menion in Sicily. Even there, however, 
it seemed as if his difficulties were only 
beginning. Hiketas was besieging the 
harbor of Syracuse, in conjunction with a 


Carthaginian force, most of the Sicilian | 


towns were under despots in alliance with 
him; the Syracusans were powerless to 
afford any effectual aid. In these circum- 
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stances Timoleon saw that his best chance 
was to strike a blow boldly and promptly 
before his enemies were expecting him. 
He lay in wait for the forces of Hiketas 
in a mountain pass on the way to Syra- 
cuse, took them by surprise and com- 
pletely routed them. After this victory 
he marched up to the walls of Syracuse, 
The whole city, with the exception of the 
stronghold of Ortygia, was in the posses- 
sion of Hiketas, who with his Cartha- 
ginian allies was besieging Dionysios. 
Timoleon’s task was to expel both and 
restore liberty to the city, a work which 
seemed arduous enough. Before long 
fortune threw a great boon in his way. 
Dionysios, despairing of holding his posi- 
tion against two enemies, surrendered 
Ortygia to Timoleon, stipulating only for 
safe conveyance and shelter at Corinth. 
Timoleon accepted the offer of surrender, 
and occupied Ortygia with a detachment 
of his forces. The fallen tyrant was sent 
in a ship of war to Corinth, where he spent 
the remainder of his days as a schoolmas- 
ter. The impression produced by this 
great success on the Corinthian mind was 
very great. The expedition of Timoleon 
had been considered as a desperate ven- 
ture, and no one even of its friends had 
anticipated so rapid a success. A large 
reinforcement was immediately voted. 
Much, however, yet remained to be done. 
The greater part of Syracuse was still in 
the hands of Hiketas, who had introduced 
a large Carthaginian force within the 
walls, a degradation which the once proud 
city had never before experienced. The 
small Corinthian garrison at Ortygia was 
beset by vastly superior forces both by 
sea and land. Soon, however, the new 
troops from Corinth arrived to the aid of 
Timoleon, whose force now amounted to 
four thousand, still but a slender number 
against the overwhelming hosts of his 
foes. His usual good fortune, however, 
did not fail him. A quarrel broke out 
between Hiketas and his Carthaginian 
allies, who with good reason doubted the 
fidelity of one who had proved so false to 
his own countrymen. The upshot was 
that the whole Carthaginian force sailed 
away to Africa with the fleet. Timoleon, 
finding the greater part of his enemies 
|thus departed, made a vigorous attack on 
|the position of Hiketas, utterly routed 
him, and drove him in disgraceful flight to 
|his own city of Leontini. All Syracuse 
was now in his hands. And now the true 
greatness of his character was to be mani- 
fested. He had already shown himself a 
| brave and successful general, he was now 























to prove himself superior to the tempta- | 
tions to which his predecessor Dion and | 
so many other eminent Greeks had suc- 
cumbed. It would have been easy enough | 
for him to make himself the absolute mas- 
ter of Syracuse. Most people in Sicily 
expected that he probably would avail 
himself of the opportunity, and many of 
his friends even must have urged him to 
such a course. Nor would there be want- 
ing those pernicious sophisms by which 
even in our own times much worse acts 
of usurpation have been palliated. The 
Syracusans, it might be urged, after being 
in servitude so long, were totally unfit for 
freedom, it would be far better for them 
to submit to the rule of a wise and just 
master like Timoleon. 

Such suggestions may very probably 
have crossed his mind, but his noble soul 
repelled them as they deserved. The first 
step he took was to invite all the Syra- 
cusans to demolish the citadel constructed 
as the great bulwark of his tyranny by the 
elder Dionysios. This hateful stronghold 
of despotism was pulled down amid uni- 
versal rejoicing. A new constitution was 
drawn up on a free democratic basis, and 
settlers were invited from all quarters to 
re-people the city, which was impover- 
ished and desolate after the long period of 
oppression and suffering it had undergone. 
Timoleon had, of course, a large share in 
the framing of these arrangements, but his 
singular disinterestedness is shown by the 
fact that he refused to accept any perma- 
nent office for himself, though there was 
no place which a grateful people would 
have thought too high for their glorious 
deliverer. 

There was still much work for him to 
do. It was his object to free, not only 
Syracuse, but all the Greek cities of Sicily. 
He first attacked Hiketas at Leontini, and 
forced him to lay down his usurped au- 
thority, and restore freedom to the city. 
He was, however, permitted to live in the 
town as a private citizen, a clemency 
which he, as will be seen, scandalously 
abused. Several other despots were also 
expelled. Sicily seemed at last to have a 
prospect of rest and peace, but not yet was 
this hope to be realized. 

The submission of Hiketas had only 
been feigned in order to gain time to per- 
suade the Carthaginians to invade Sicily 
again. His conduct is very similar to| 
that of Charles I. in inviting the Scotch | 
army into England in 1648 while pretend- 
ing to treat with the Parliament. The 
Carthaginians lent a ready ear to the mes- 
sages of this. worthless traitor; not that | 
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they placed any confidence in him, but 
they no doubt calculated that after Timo- 
leon had been overthrown it would be 
easy enough to deal with Hiketas. An 
immense army and fleet were collected 
with the object of entirely subjugating 
the island to the sway of Carthage. The 
numbers of the army amounted to seventy 
thousand men, consisting, not as usual 
with Carthaginian forces, of mercenaries 
only, but containing no less than ten thou- 
sand picked native infantry. Timoleon 
could assemble only twelve thousand men 
to meet them; but with the confidence 
of a good cause, he did not wait to be 
attacked in Syracuse, but boldly advanced 
against the enemy. The decisive bat- 
tle was fought at the river Krimesos, 
After a spirit-stirring address from Timo- 
leon, the Greek soldiers charged against 
the formidable array opposed to them. 
The war-chariots, in which the Cartha- 
ginians placed their greatest reliance, were 
broken by the impetuous attacks of the 
Greeks, who were greatly aided by a vio- 
lent storm:of rain and wind, which came 
in their backs and blew straight in the 
faces of their adversaries. The result 
was one of the most complete triumphs 
which right has ever gained over might. 
The Carthaginian army was utterly routed 
and broken in pieces; the Sacred Band, 
comprising twenty-five hundred soldiers 
of the chief noble families in Carthage, 
was destroyed almost to a man. And 
Timoleon returned in triumph to Syra- 
cuse with great spoil. The traitor Hike- 
tas now remained to be dealt with, and his 
punishment was not long delayed. He 
was surrendered by his own soldiers, and 
expiated his crimes, like Charles I., on 
the scaffold. The same well-merited fate, 
after public trial, befell Mamerkos, the 
tyrant of the city of Katana. Two more 
tyrants only remained in Greek cities, who 
were both speedily expelled, and Timoleon 
had now accomplished his glorious task. 
Every Greek community in Sicily was 
now emancipated from the sway of des- 
pots, and enjoyed freedom and peace. 
The exploits of Timoleon seem almost 
like those of some hero of romance slaying 
dragons and giants. He had,as Arch- 
bishop Trench puts it in his fine poem on 
the subject contained in a number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, to fight against 
“‘worse than wild beasts,” and nobly had 
he overcome them all. His work was 
finished, his unselfishness was conspicu- 
ously shown by his resigning his com- 
mand of general of the Syracusan forces. 
For the rest of his life he lived as a private 
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citizen in the city he had delivered, de- 
clining all official functions. He was still, 
however, frequently consulted on occa- 
sions of difficulty, both by the Syracusans 
and by the other cities in Sicily, and it was 
indeed an inestimable blessing for them to 
possess so wise and disinterested a coun- 
sellor in the many questions which called 
for settlement. Much had to be done to 
repair the effects of the years of oppres- 
sion. New settlers had to be invited and 
new constitutional arrangements framed, 
and in all this work Timoleon had a large 
share. He was in the true sense of that 
much-abused phrase, a “saviour of so- 
ciety.” 

Few things in all history are so touch- 
ing as the picture of his last years at 
Syracuse. His sight had entirely failed, 
and when his presence was desired in the 
public assembly, his car was drawn by 
attendants to the place of meeting, and 
his arrival was the occasion for the most 
vehement demonstrations of affection, the 
people hailing him with well-deserved ap- 
plause as their father and benefactor. 
Having delivered his opinion on the mat- 
ter in question, his car was again drawn 
away in the same manner, similar dem- 
onstrations accompanying his depart- 
ure. How much more truly great does 
this unselfish patriot appear, with his 
throne in the hearts of the people he had 
saved, than the proudest despot with his 
myriads of hirelings to prop up his ill- 
gotten dominion. The funeral of Timo- 
leon was an impressive spectacle. It was 
celebrated magnificently at the public 
cost, and was attended by crowds, not 
merely from Syracuse, but from all parts 
of Sicily. A long procession of men and 
women followed the bier, crowned with 
wreaths, to do honor to their departed 
liberator. The words of the proclama- 
tion made by the herald at the moment 
when the torch was applied to the pile, 
furnish the best commentary on the life 
which thus closed: “The Syracusan 
people solemnize, at the cost of two hun- 
dred minae, the funeral of this man, the 
Corinthian Timoleon, son of Timodemos. 
They have passed a vote to honor him 
for all future time with festival matches 
in music, horse and chariot races, and 
gymnastics; because, after having put 
down the tyrants, subdued the foreign 
enemy, and re-colonized the greatest 
among the ruined cities, he restored to 
the Sicilian Greeks their constitution and 
laws.” A monument bearing this in- 
scription was erected to his memory. 





No one could wish for a nobler memorial | perhaps, even greater than against Timo- 


than these few simple words which put 
to shame the lengthy and mendacious 
panegyrics too often inscribed on the 
graves of departed despots. 

Even this brief sketch may, as it is to 
be hoped, give the reader some idea of 
the grandeur of one of the noblest char- 
acters in all history. In truth, in all the 
centuries between the days of Timoleon 
and our own, there are only one or two 
men worthy to be set beside him. No 
other prominent statesman, even in the 
best days of Grecian freedom, displayed 
a character so entirely single-minded, so 
absolutely uncorrupted by success. How 
small beside him appear even the great- 
est of Roman worthies. None of them 
were actuated by so unselfish a love of 
justice and freedom, even those who were 
comparatively free from mere personal 
ambition had no higher aim than the 
aggrandizement of their own state, and 
hardly any even of the best of them had 
any scruples as to the means they em- 
ployed to gain their ends. In the more 
modern history of the world we have to 
search long and far to find the equal of 
this noble hero of the ancient world. In 
fact, it may be said, that only three 
names merit any comparison with his, 
those of Alfred, of William the Silent, and 
of Washington. The personal character 
and abilities of the greatest of English 
kings were not unlike those of Timoleon ; 
and his struggle against the Danes may 
be paralleled with the contest of the latter 
against the Carthaginians, both in its 
apparent hopelessness at first, and in its 
complete success. But the likeness is 
confined to the strife with the foreign 
invader; there is nothing analogous in 
Alfred’s life to Timoleon’s overthrow of 
the Greek tyrants, worse even than Car- 
thaginians or Danes. And Alfred had 
not, like Timoleon, such an opportunity of 
showing his complete disinterestedness by 
laying down his power. As the king ofa 
people who had always been accustomed 
to a kingly government, duty called upon 
him not to resign, but to retain his posi- 
tion ; though all we know of him justifies 
us in asserting that in Timoleon’s circum- 
stances he would have acted as Timoleon 
acted. With William of Orange the 
parallel is somewhat closer. He, too, 
had to contend with domestic as well as 
foreign enemies; for it was not only by 
Spanish arms, but by the aid of traitors 
and slaves among the Netherlanders them- 
selves, that Philip II. held the Nether- 
lands down. The odds against him were, 
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leon; probably, though as great a states- | 
man, he was not so great a general as the | 


Greek. Certainly, for a victory like that 
of the Krimesos we should have to turn, 
not to any event in his life, but to the ex- 
ploits of his son, totally unworthy as is the 
latter in every other respect of being 
brought for a moment into such a compar- 
ison. 

That William’s equally heroic efforts 
were never in his lifetime crowned with 
such complete success as Timoleon 
achieved, is of course no more to his dis- 
credit than it at all detracts from the fame 
of the liberator of Sicily, that his work in 
its fulness lasted only for a generation, 
while William’s labors continued to bear 
fruit with great increase after his death. 
Without in any way questioning the abso- 
lute unselfishness of the founder of the 
Dutch Commonwealth in declining the 
supreme authority which the people 
repeatedly pressed upon him, it may be 
doubted whether his temptations were 
ever quite as strong as those of Timoleon 
must have been. He was never within 
reach of such a position of complete and 
undisturbed supremacy as the latter 
might easily have secured after the 
defeat of the Carthaginians and the ex- 
pulsion of all the Greek tyrants in Sicily. 

And glorious as was William’s whole 
later career, we must not forget that there 
was a time when he was the courtier of 
such an execrable tyrant as Charles V., 
who was at least as bad as Timophanes or 
Hiketas, while his son, to whom for a time 
the Prince of Orange professed devoted 
allegiance, was certainly much worse. 
Splendidly, indeed, was this youthful 
weakness redeemed, but still we can 
hardly fancy Timoleon accepting such a 
position for a moment. 

George Washington is, again, in the 
elevation and nobility of his character 
worthy to rank even with the deliverer of 
Syracuse. His success, if not quite so 
rapid, was as complete and more lasting. 
But it cannot be said that he had ever to 
contend against quite so overwhelming 
odds, even when the Americans stood 
alone, and certainly after France and 
Spain had joined them there can be no 
comparison between Washington’s diffi- 
culties and those which Timoleon so bril- 
liantly overcame. His enemies, too, ut- 
terly in the wrong as they were, can hardly 
be placed in the same class with the 
“ worse than wild beasts ” whom Timoleon 
had to lay low. 
George 11]. and Lord North to compare 
them with Dionysios, Hiketas, and Ma- 
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merkos as it would be to even such ruffi- 
ans as the latter to liken them to such 
fiends in human form as Philip II. and 
Alva. 

And though it is impossible to conceive 
Washington under any circumstances ever 
harboring the thought of making himself 
his country’s tyrant, it may be doubted 
whether at any time it would have been 
at all easy for him todo so. Certainly he 
never had such a tempting opportunity as 
was presented to Timoleon. But it is not 
sought in these brief comparisons to dimin- 
ish in the slightest degree the well-earned 
fame of any of these noblest of the noble 
of mankind. Rather, by setting their 
names beside each other, do we bring out 
more clearly the shining virtues of all. It 
would, indeed, be a worthy subject for 
those who love to frame imaginary con- 
versations of the illustrious dead, to pic- 
ture a meeting of these four great cham- 
pions of right and freedom. But he who 
would take in hand to treat worthily of 
such moral giants must be a genius in- 
deed. Of such as these it may in very 
truth be said, “The path of the just is as 
a shining light which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


From The New Review. 
STUDIES IN CHARACTER. 


THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


WHEN the present Parliament met, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill was installed as 
leader of the House of Commons and 
chancellor of the exchequer, he seemed 
assured of the prospective leadership of 
the Conservative party. Mr. Balfour, 
formerly a more or less unattached mem- 
ber of the fourth party, was not even in 
the Cabinet, but occupied one of the sub- 
ordinate posts in the administration of his 
uncle. To-day Lord Randolph Churchill 
is out of office and out of power, while 
Mr. Balfour, as chief secretary for Ireland, 
is universally acknowledged as the future 
leader of the English Conservatives. 
Nothing in recent times has been more 
sudden and more striking than the trans- 
formation that has been brought about in 
the position of the two men. Until the 
winter of 1886 Mr. Balfour was not even 
in the running. Since the winter of 1887 
he has had the race absolutely to himself, 
The sudden plunge downward of his for- 
mer chief brings into clearer relief the 
upward swoop by which Mr. Balfour 
gained the vacant place. Yet so much 
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does it seem in accordance with the na- 
ture of things, and so completely have we 
become accustomed to the new relation- 
ship between the two men, that it requires 
an effort of memory to recall the fact that 
only a year or two ago their positions 
were diametrically reversed. 

From the moment men saw Mr. Balfour 
seat himself firmly in the Irish saddle 
their eyes were opened, and the astonished 
and delighted Conservatives recognized 
with rapture that Providence had raised 
up for them a !eader out of their own 
ranks, after their own heart. From that 
day to this Mr. Balfour’s progress from 
the point of view of his party, has been 
one continued triumph, and he is now far 
and away the most popular man in the 
Conservative ranks. If, by any chance, it 
were to fall to the lot of the Tory legions 
to elect a leader in place of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, it is Mr. Balfour who would 
instantly be raised upon their shields. 
He is the heir-presumptive to the Con- 
servative leadership, without a rival and 
beyond dispute. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that for the last two years he 
has been the government. There have 
been other ministers in Downing Street, 
but the electoral battle has raged round 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Balfour almost alone. 
Mr. Ritchie might pass his County Gov- 
ernment Bills, Mr. Goschen might reduce 
the interest on consols, and Lord Salis- 
bury might write despatches at the For- 
eign Office, but the nation at large was 
not much concerned about these matters. 
When the lists were opened and the tour- 
nament began it was Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Balfour alone who had to bear the brunt 
of the fray. All the hostile knights made 
at him as the only adversary who was 
worthy of their steel. It is scarcely too 
much to say that for two years English 
politics have been little else than a pro- 
longed execration of Mr. Balfour on one 
side, answered on the other by an equally 
sustained chorus of laudation. He is on 
his own side the great central figure of the 
political arena. 

To what causes does Mr. Balfour owe 
his unique ascendency ? What are the 
gifts by which he has achieved so brilliant 
asuccess? How comes it that Mr. Bal- 
four should, at the comparatively youthful 
age of forty-one, command the devotion 
and excite the enthusiasm of the whole 
Unionist party? Opportunity, of course, 
counts for much. But for the retirement 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Balfour 
might to this day have been worrying 
along in more or less nonchalant fashion 
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through the humdrum business of the 
Scotch department of the Home Office, 
nor would any but his most intimate friends 
have dreamed that he had it in him to 
eclipse Mr. Goschen and to cause men to 
forget that Lord Randolph ever existed. 
But the opportunity which brought fame 
to Mr. Balfour might have brought shame, 
The chief secretaryship is a perilous post 
for reputations. How came it that an 
office which broke Mr. Forster, and nearly 
killed Sir George Trevelyan, and drove 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach into retreat, 
should have landed Mr. Balfour in the very 
foretop of the State? 

The root of Mr. Balfour’s success lies in 
the one great distinction which differen- 
tiates him from Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Lord Randolph, although belonging to one 
of the proudest of our ducal families, is, 
ax fond, a democrat. Lord though he is 
by title, he is at heart a plebeian. It is 
the secret alike of his strength and of his 
weakness. But Mr. Balfour, although not 
blessed by even a courtesy title, is an aris- 
tocrat to his finger-tips. And the more 
his career is studied, the more we probe 
into the secret of his phenomenal ascent 
to all but the first place in the State, the 
more surely are we driven back to the 
conviction that the truth lies here. It is 
because he is, through and through, every 
inch of his tall, spare form an aristocrat of 
the aristocrats, that he is at this moment 
the idol of the Tory democracy. That 
which might have been his ruin in other 
circumstances has proved his salvation. 
For the moment, England is governing 
Ireland on aristocratic principles, and in 
Mr. Balfour she has found an aristocrat 
who might have been created expressly to 
serve her purpose. 

There is a great deal of the aristocrat 
latent in every Englishman. The indefina- 
ble sense of race superiority which even 
the most violent Radicals feel in presence 
of the colored races is at bottom essen- 
tially aristocratic. The sense of equality 
which is so great a passion with the French 
has not eaten into our masses. Down to 
the last general election the most com- 
monplace Radical M.P. would have felt 
hurt if you confounded him with the Irish 
M.P.’s. The mere Irish have never been 
recognized by the masses of Britons as 
beings quite of the same flesh and blood 
as ourselves. Mr. Gladstone himself felt 
this as strongly as any one when he clapped 
Mr. Parnell into gaol for offences for 
which he would never have dreamed of 
imprisoning either Englishman or Scotch- 
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land has been governed for centuries has | omitted to give them the qualities which 


been based upon the assumption that w 


e| ensure stable self-control. The Irish are 


of the larger island are obviously and|no more fit to be trusted with the control 
always the superior race. It is this which|of their own destinies than your little 
constitutes the whole difficulty in the way | children are fitted to be left in charge of 
of the Home Rulers. They base their} your house, to pay rates and taxes, to 
scheme upon a diametrically opposite | direct the servants, and to manage the 
principle. To them an Irishman is a man | household. Some day your nursery may 


and a citizen as much entitled to the privi 
leges and liberties and prerogatives o 


-| break out in rebellion and demand the 
f|keys of the house. You will not, unless 


manhood and citizenship as if he were| you are mad, comply with the clamor of 
Scotch or English. If once that were|the children. For their own sakes you 
recognized, Home Rule would follow as| must not. If they persist in smashing the 
a corollary; if, indeed, there were any| crockery and proceed to break the win- 
longer ademand for Home Rule, a scheme | dows unless they are allowed to be ‘ mas- 
which has been nursed into popularity | ters in their own house,’ then you must, 
solely by the resentment of the Irish at} however reluctantly, take measures to re- 
the inferior position to which they have | duce them to obedience. What you do in 


been relegated by the dominant Saxon 


.| your nursery, England must do in Ireland. 


The Unionist majority was elected in} You may call it coercion if you please. It 
fierce antagonism to the democratic doc-|is simply the exercise of the minimum of 
trine of Irish equality. When, after a| authority necessary to secure the retention 
period during which Sir Michael Hicks- | of the reins of government in the hands of 
Beach attempted to reconcile opposing | the natural head of the household. There 
principles, the impossible enterprise broke | is my policy in Ireland in a nutshell. I 
down, the majority fell back upon the aris-|am in charge of the mutinous nursery.” 
tocratic system of race ascendency. The| Almost in these very words Mr. Balfour 
Irish were once more taken in hand and | may be heard to justify to his friends and 
ruled as a subject race. And for such|to his own conscience the policy he is 
a work Mr. Balfour was peculiarly fitted, | enforcing in Ireland. All thathe does, all 
because he, more than any man in the| that he says, grows naturally as a logical 
Conservative ranks, was aristocratic to his | deduction from this foundation principle. 


heart’s core. 


If he is right in believing the Irish are 


That is the secret of his strength. That | gifted children, incapable of the self-con- 
which the majority of the nation for the | trol of manhood, then his policy can hardly 


time being wanted done he felt naturally 


be regarded as other than necessary and 


called to do, and did it without a@rriére| inevitable. There is no doubt something 
pensée, without any shame-faced feeling | superbly arrogant in this calm ruling out 


that he was doing wrong. Mr. Gladstone 
has coerced Ireland before this, but always 
at the back of his mind was the horrid, 
haunting doubt whether after all he was 
not mistaken. Mr. Balfour has no doubts ; 
he is as calmly cocksure that he is right 
as Joshua was when he exterminated the 
Canaanites. And forthis reason. With 
the splendid intellectual arrogance of an 
aristocrat he has satisfied himself that the 
Irish are, politically, distinctly inferior to 
the English and Scotch. “They have 
great gifts,” he often says; “they have 
wit, imagination, eloquence, valor; in 
many respects they are our superiors. 
But in one respect they are our inferiors, 
and no amount of Gladstonian rhetoric 
can make them otherwise. They are 
politically incapable of self-government. 
Why not govern them as the Scotch, you 
ask? Because they are not Scotch. They 
cannot be trusted to govern themselves, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that 
Providence, in giving them many gifts, 


of a whole nation as permanently incapac- 
itated for the ordinary elementary right of 
free citizens, but this supreme arrogance 
is the distinguishing note of the aristo- 
crat. Aristocracies always imagine that 
they are gifted by the gods with the char- 
ter of sovereignty over the rest of man- 
kind. In the beginning they are right. 
Aristocracies come into existence and 
grow strong because they are wiser and 
stronger than those over whom they rule. 
But nations do not always remain zu statu 
pupillari, a fact which aristocrats forget 
until they discover their mistake under 
the knife of the guillotine or in the horrors 
of a stricken field. The temper, however, 
which is thus bred is invaluable up to the 
point where the system breaks down. It 
silences all qualms of conscience. It sti- 
fles all self-reproach. It hears the cries 
and reproaches of the victims of its meas- 
ures of repression as though they were 
but the bellowings of oxen goaded out of 
the clover field into which they had tres- 
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passed. It leaves its possessor in com- 
plete control of all his faculties, at ease 
with himself, and distracted by none of 
those attempts at self-justification which 
paralyze the energy of the half-convinced. 
“ This people which knoweth not the law 
are accursed,” and that is the end of the 
matter. “ The negrois unfit for freedom,” 
was another formula which left the planter 
quite at ease amid his slaves. So Mr. 
Balfour, having assumed that the Irish 
are even as infants in a nursery, sets him- 
self to the duty of restraining the naughty 
little dears within due rule and compass 
with absolute sang frotd and nonchalant 
self-complacency. 

That is the first and the greatest secret 
of Mr. Balfour’s success. Aristocratic 
work being demanded for the moment by 
a democratic people, he, a born aristocrat, 
seems actually a Heaven-sent minister. 
From this spirit spring the qualities which 
impress both friend and foe. His friends 
declare that there never was a more charm- 
ing man than Mr. Balfour; while his ene- 
mies maintain that no more odious and 
offensive personality ever affronted the 
House of Commons. The charm and the 


offence are largely due to the same causes. 
He is charming to his friends, because he 
is so thoroughly at his ease that he can 


put all those around him at their ease. 
His temper is unruffled, his style polished 
and refined. He has all the fascination of 
manner that distinguishes a great noble 
who is too sympathetic to be haughty and 
too intelligent to be dull. But to his foes 
the reverse of the same qualities seems 
by no means admirable. His imperturba- 
ble good temper is exasperating beyond 
endurance. His easy zmsouciance seems 
intolerably insolent, and his light-hearted 
mode of disposing of his assailants is in- 
finitely more aggravating than invective or 
abuse. It is galling in the extreme, after 
you have called him base, bloody, brutal 
Bomba, to find that you have only slightly 
bored Mr. Arthur Balfour, who revenges 
himself with a merry quip or a parting 
jest. That indifference is the deadliest 
of insults, for it indicates far more forci- 
bly than words the immeasurable disdain 
which does not honor its assailants even 
with an emotion as active as contempt. 
There is a certain apparent callousness 
about this aristocratic temperament which 
misleads the superficial observer who 
imagines that Mr. Balfour is heartless. 
In reality, there are few men in politics 
who have so tender a heart, or whose 


human sympathies are so fresh and sin- | 


cere. ut, like all aristocrats, his sympa- 
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thies are limited. The woes of Mr. Cony- 
beare, the wrongs of Mr. O’Brien, even 
the sufferings of Mr. Mandeville, never 
get home to the chief secretary any more 
than the torture of a salmon comes home 
to an angler. The people are without the 
pale. They have to be reduced to sub- 
mission, and the process would only be 
impeded if you paused to think how the 
operation pe het their feelings. 

This brings us to another feature of Mr, 
Balfour’s strength. He believes in his po- 
lice. He swears by them as a schoolboy 
swears by his side. They are engaged, 
in his eyes, in the noblest task committed 
tohumanhands. They are the champions 
of the law. Therefore he backs them up 
with a thorough-going stick-at-nothingness 
which is almost sublime. “ The police 
can do no wrong” has almost come to be 
with him an axiom of State. When they 
speak, controversy is at an end for him. 
He repeats their reports as if they were 
gospel. No shade of doubt, philosophic 
or otherwise, is allowed to cross his mind 
when the police version of any incident 
reaches him from Dublin Castle. If he 
does not exactly say Credo guia imposst- 
bile, there is no doubt that he believes 
them none the less implicitly, even though 
their story should be impossible. This 
intrepid spirit of unfaltering faith in every 
police report, this unwavering support of 
every official who works under his orders, 
is a great element of strength for the 
time being, although it accumulates wrath 
against the day of reckoning which is 
steadily drawing nigh. It increases the 
gulf between him and his subjects, and by 
a natural law confirms and strengthens his 
original tendency to stand by his men, as 
a general stands by his soldiers when in 
the face of the foe. 

Mr. Balfour has learnt two great lessons 
necessary to the modern administrator. 
He understands the virtues that reside in 
afree hand. He understands equally well 
the sovereign efficacy of a blind eye; he 
allows his men a free hand, and gwhen 
complaint is made of their doings, he claps 
his official telescope to his blind eye. It 
is a device which has often stood him in 
good stead. 

Mr. Balfour is an aristocrat, but he is 
not one of Lord Beaconsfield’s aristocrats, 
who read nothing. Heis, on the contrary, 
a great but desultory reader. He is the 
man of letters of his party. He has an 
excellent literary taste, and would much 
prefer discussing books with Mr, Morley 
or Mr. Gladstone over a dinner-table to 
| debating politics with them in the House 
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of Commons. Heisa bit of a philosopher, 
also, in his way ; thoughtful and reflective, 
with a dash of pessimism alternating with 
glimpses of a happier faith. It is difficult 
for a Conservative to be an optimist, even 
when bye-elections result in Unionist vic- 
tories. The whole movement of modern 
affairs must seem so wretched a pis aller 
that the wonder is that they struggle any 
longer against the inevitable. There is a 
somewhat cynical vein of humor in Mr. 
Balfour which, while it lightens his survey 
of life, effectively damps all enthusiasm. 
He is not much of an idealist, but a some- 
what sombre observer of men and things. 
Among modern statesmen he knows but 
one man who believes in England, as the 
Elizabethans believed in ber, and who is 
capable of taking a comprehensive survey 
of the whole range of the empire, and that 
man is Lord Salisbury. He believes in 
his uncle more than he believes in himself, 
and, although he believes in England he 
believes and trembles. 

The intellectual quality of the man is 
high, not perhaps of the highest, but still 
very good. Noone can listen to him, or 
even read his speeches, without feeling 
that he is a vigorous swordsman, alert and 
adroit, nimble of fence, and prompt to take 
advantage of every weak opening in his 
opponent's guard. In the Irish medée it 
is to be feared that his finer style has be- 
come somewhat degenerated. ‘* When- 
ever you see a head, hit it,” has come to 
be too much the wot d@’ordre of the Irish 
secretary. If the apostle had fought con- 
stantly instead of only once in a way 
with the wild beasts of Ephesus, the 
apostolic character would have gradually 
merged in that of the gladiator ; and it is 
no reflection upon Mr. Balfour to say that 
his long wrangles with the Irish brigade 
in St. Stephen’s have tended somewhat to 
vulgarize him as a controversialist. But 
on the whole he has emerged from the 
ordeal comparatively unscathed. His ge- 
niality is unimpaired. His wit has a 
keener edge. His capacity to appeal to 
the deeper sympathies of a great popular 
audience has been proved and developed. 
He is a hard hitter, and always comes up 
to time. He is nota maker of epigrams 
like Mr. Morley; neither is he a profes- 
sional joker like Mr. Labouchere. But 
when the man in the street reads Mr. 
Balfour’s speeches he smiles, and his po- 
litical opponents turn white with rage. 

Mr. Balfour is more sworn at and sworn 
by than any man in politics save Mr. 
Gladstone. In some quarters it is re- 
garded as the unpardonable sin to suggest 
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that Mr. Balfour possesses a single virtue, 
| or is not laden down with every vice. In 
| others he is iauded to the skies as if he 
were a hero and a demigod. We never 
hear the last of his courage, his chivalry, 
his even-handed justice, his pluck. All 
this is very exaggerated. Mr. Balfour is 
neither fiend nor ‘archangel. He isa clever 
young aristocrat, early trained to the ser- 
vice oi the State, who has made the most 
of a capital chance. He has a consider- 
able literary gift, great personal and social 
charm, and a good Scotch habit of appli- 
cation and persistence. In the substance 
of his character there is true grit, and 
in a tough fight any one who found him- 
self in a very tight place would have 
good reason jto thank his stars if he had 
Mr. Balfour at his back. He is perfectly 
sincere, and he is as free from selt-seeking 
as most men. If only he had more popu- 
lar sympathy, and a little more English 
faith, he might be one of the most popular 
ministers of modern times. 

It would, of course, be absurd to predict 
that Arthur the Debonnaire, who played 
the dilettante for so many years, will never 
develop into the stalwart leader of a pas- 
sionately national party. He has already 
developed so far that there is reason for 
hoping that he may develop still further, 
The silken youth of peaceful, times often 
turns out in the fray to be of tempered 
steel, and so it may be with Mr. Balfour, 
So, indeed, it has been to a considerable 
extent already. When he accepted the 
office of chief secretary, his friends thought 
it would prove fatal. The far from ardu- 
ous work of the Scotch Office had nearly 
broken him down the previous session, 
and none of those who saw him when the 
House rose in 1886 are ever likely to for- 
get his haggard face. Toplace himin the 
Irish Office seemed like giving him a 
ticket for the grave. He was always taking 
medicine, needing fresh air, and generally 
ailing. On the very day on which his 
acceptance of the chief secretaryship was 
announced, the mantelpiece of his library 
in Carlton House Gardens was liberally 
littered with pill boxes and medicine bot- 
tles. The strain of the Irish Office had 
grizzled Sir George Trevelyan’s hair as if 
in two years had fallen the snow of ten, 
and to those who loved Mr. Balfour — and 
he is one of those men whom to know is 
to love—his acceptance of the post 
seemed little short of suicide. He had 
not, however, acted without consideration 
and consultation. Before volunteering for 
active service at the front, he submitted 





himself to a close personal examination at 
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the hands of Sir W. Jenner. That distin- 
guished physician not only pronounced 
Mr. Balfour completely sound, but assured 
him that, so far as he could judge, no bet- 
ter prescription could be ordered for the 
maintenance of his health than the steady 
collar work of an all-absorbing department 
of the administration. Mr. Balfour took 
his doctor at his word, and the result has 
abundantly verified the soundness of his 
judgment. Mr. Balfour has never turned 
a hair since he took office. The daily 
abuse has acted upon him as a positive 
tonic. He has slept better, eaten better, 
and altogether enjoyed better health since 
he became the butt for the shafts of the 
whole Irish party. His case deserves to 
be placed on permanent record as a signal 
example of the beneficial effect of contin- 
uous excitement and heavy responsibility 
upon certain constitutions. 

As it was in physique so it was in the 
moral or mental character of Mr. Balfour. 
His besetting sin was not exactly indo- 
lence, but a certain easy-going indisposi- 
tion to take trouble. He needed rousing. 
He was in his way just a little bit of a 
Sybarite. Of this, the most familiar illus- 
tration was his absolute refusal to read 
the newspapers. He probably reads them 
now, but until he became a Cabinet min- 


ister he made a rule of never reading a 


daily paper. When expostulated with for 
this neglect of the chronicles of our time 
he used to reply: “I much prefer hearing 
the news from the people who are making 
history to reading the more or less inaccu- 
rate reports of third parties. I always 
hear all that is worth hearing. As for the 
rest, what a corvée I escape by never 
opening a paper!” The reply was char- 
acteristic of the man, with his Epicurean 
preference for receiving the plums of the 
news from the men who gathered them 
fresh from the tree, and a supreme indif- 
ference to all that could not be served up 
in that dainty fashion. The poet Thom- 
son, who is said to have eaten peaches 
from the tree as he leant up against the 
wall in the sun, had a touch of the same 
quality. But that cannot co-exist with 
any very keen interest in. the movement 
of the world. A certain lazy, self-indul- 
gent habit which also found expression in 
lying in bed till noon vanished under the 
stress and strain of Irish administration. 
There used to be a good deal of the Miss 
Nancy about Mr. Balfour. But the rough- 
and-tumble of active warfare has caused 
most of us to forget that he ever was Miss 
Nancy. Who knows but that the habit of 
responsible authority, and the constant 
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pressure of the real burdens of the empire, 
may make of him a much greater man 
than seemed possible twelve months ago? 

Is there depth enough in his nature to 
move men greatly? That is the crucial 
question, and one on which everything 
depends. It would be premature as yet 
to return an answer. His speeches are 
clever and smart. He is an expert at the 
foils, and occasionally can handle a rapier 
very deftly. But does that affectation of 
cynicism cover a real faith, or is it only 
the mask behind which there is nothing 
but a sorry void? Those who know him 
best say that, aw fond, Mr. Balfour is a 
true man with a deep, underlying faith in 
the reality of things, which will every day 
make itself more and more apparent. We 
all know him to be kindly hearted, sympa- 
thetic, and full of humane sensitiveness to 
the sufferings of all who are not outside 
the pale. But hitherto there has been an 
absence of the inspiring note which thrills 
the hearts of those who listen. There is, 
to use an old phrase, no unction in his 
speeches. They seldom or never touch 
the deeper strings that vibrate most in- 
tensely in the human breast. The absence 
of all purple patches in his oratory is an 
illustration of the lack of that glowing emo- 
tion of which they are the natural outcome. 
It may be that for him life has been too 
smooth as yet to enable him to strike 
these deeper chords. Adversity is the 
greatest schoolmaster; those who have 
never suffered have seldom the power to 
make others feel. If, however, Mr. Bal- 
four could but sometimes rise into the 
higher region of patriotic and imperial 
ideas, and make men feel that he was not 
so entirely absorbed by the cut and thrust 
and parry of the party game as to lose 
sight of his country and all that she stands 
for in the world, we should have more 
confidence in his future. 

There is one quality, unfortunately a 
rare quality among his contemporaries, 
which Mr. Balfour possesses in ample 
store. He is magnanimous. He is not 
personal. He can tolerate abuse and he 
does not resent criticism. He retains 
friends who denounce every act of his 
administration, and even the cloaca max- 
zma of Hibernian abuse does not excite 
his disgust or indignation. Nothing is 
more characteristic of the man than the 
fact that after two years at the Irish 
Office he has learned to like and to appre- 
ciate William O’Brien. When he en- 
tered the Irish Office he took an amused 
interest in some of the Irish members, 


| but William O’Brien seemed to him, as 
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he seemed to many others, more than 
flesh and blood could stand. Gradually, 
however, as he came to know the redoubt- 
able editor of United Ireland, his dis- 
taste dwindled, until at last he absolutely 
began to feel for him some kind of per- 
sonal regard. This has not in the least 
prevented him from clapping Mr. O’Brien 
in gaol once and again, but that is all in 
the day’s work. The fact that it was nec- 
essary to imprison him was indeed, in a 
certain way, a tribute to his power and to 
his importance. It is, of course, quite 
true that a shrewd sense of gratitude 
should keep Mr. Balfour from feeling 
resentment at the oratorical brickbats 
which the Irish members hurl at his head. 
They form no small part of the pedestal 
which enables him to command the gaze 
of the world. But how few ever recog- 
nize the fact that no friends ever help us 
so much as our foes! Mr. Balfour does, 
and does so with good grace and frank 
sincerity. When Artemus Ward’s steed 
was weary, he hung a hornet’s nest upon 
his tail, “ to kinder encourage him.” The 
perpetual roasting which Mr. Balfour 
undergoes at the hands of Irishmen does 
him a similar service. It keeps him from 
relapsing into the region in which it is 
always afternoon, for which he has con- 
stitutionally a very dangerous longing. 
But, these things apart, Mr. Balfour is a 
big enough man to disdain to regard differ- 
ence of opinion as a personal offence, and 
to recognize the intellectual honesty of 
those who regard his policy with detesta- 
tion. Perhaps this may be due to the 
absence of keenness which we have 
already referred to. If so, then that is a 
quality of his defect which stands him in 
better stead than many of his virtues. 
Whether or not Mr. Balfour will be a 
great statesman depends upon whether or 
not he is capable of sympathizing ~ with 
and of responding to the needs of the 
masses of his fellow countrymen. He is 
a political economist at bottom, and very 
little of a sentimentalist. But he is 
shrewd enough to see that mere repression 
is no policy. When he took office some 
one said to him that he could not expect 
to succeed where Cromwell had failed. 
He replied: “ Cromwell failed because he 
relied solely upon repressive measures. 
That mistake I shall not imitate. 1 shall 
be as relentless as Cromwell in enforcing 
obedience to the law, but at the same 
time I shall be as radical as any reformer 
in redressing grievances and especially in 
removing every cause of complaint in 
relation to the land. It is on the two-fold 
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aspect of my policy that I rely for my suc- 
cess. Hitherto English governments have 
stood first on one leg and then on the 
other. They have either been all for 
repression or all for reform. I am for 
both: repression as stern as Cromwell; 
reform as thorough as Mr. Parnell or any 
one else can desire.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A MODERN CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTER I. 
SHE.—ON THE DULNESS OF GOODNESS. 


IT is a long time since we met — long, 
that is, as we have been in the habit of 
measuring time lately — nearly a fortnight. 
Two months and meeting every day, often 
twice a day, but never missing once; then 
a little pause, a flagging, a going-to-town, 
and two days apart — days that were hard 
to bear for both of us; then a week, and 
now a fortnight. At first your letters com- 
pensated me; now theydo not. Are they 
colder? I do not know. Not in words, 
perhaps, but they do not send a rush of 
joy through me as they did a little while 
since. They seem to come from your 
intellect, your good-nature, that would not 
like me to feel neglected, your affectionate 
disposition, not from your heart. Are you 
beginning to turn restive, to think things 
over, to wonder how it was we found the 
past so sweet that we were content to 
spend whole days by the river-side, talking 
the driftless, dreamy talk of happiness, or 
silently watching the river as it went on, 
seeking perhaps the place which a little 
later our feet would know —but not to- 
gether? 

I remember your telling me once — was 
it with dim foreboding of a future that now, 
perhaps, draws near? —that women took 
things more seriously than men. They 
are the foolish women. I am going to be 
wise — to remember as long as you remem- 
ber, and forget as soon. I think I am doing 
so already — if you are. Why should man, 
whois strong, always get the best of it, and 
be forgiven so much; and woman, who is 
weak, get the worst and be forgiven so 
little? Why should you go and laugh and 
be merry, and I stay waiting and listening? 
But this shall not be, for I am not the 
woman to sit and weep while the world is 
wide and the days are long, and there are 
many to—to love me? I do not know: 
to come and make a sweet pretence of 
love ; and who shall say how much or how 
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little heart will be in it? 
to be a woman — yes, even in spite of all 
things; but to be a weak woman, and good 
with the goodness invented for her by men 
who will have none of it themselves; no, 
thank you. It is a sad mistake to take 
things seriously, especially for women 
(which sounds like a quotation from Byron, 
and is almost), but it is a mistake that shall 
not be mine. Let us keep to the surface 
of all things, to the to-day in which we 
live, forgetting the yesterdays, not dream- 
ing of to-morrows. The froth of the waves, 
the green meadows, and the happy folk 
walking across them Jaughing, the whole 
world as it faces the sky; beneath are 
only the deep waters, the black earth, the 
people sorrowing in their houses, the dead 
sleeping in their graves. What have we 
who would laugh in common with these? 
Nothing. 

Dear, your letters have grown too criti- 
cal, too intellectually admiring. You said 
in one of them last week that you rever- 
enced me for my goodness. I do not want 
reverence, it goes to passion’s funeral. 
And I do not want to be good either, for 
that means a person knowing all her own 
possibilities and limits. Itis only of the 


base and mean things that one should 
know one’s self utterly incapable ; for the 


rest it is best to give one’s nature its 
fling, and let it make a walk for itself, 
good or bad, as its strength goes. Good! 
Oh, but I am glad to be far from’that goal. 
No woman who is absolutely and entirely 
good, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
gets a man’s most fervent, passionate love, 
the love beside which all other feelings 
pale. A wear-and-tear affection, perhaps, 
tideless and dull, may be her portion, but 
itis not for good women that men have 
fought battles, given their lives, and staked 
their souls. To be good, to know before- 
hand that under any given circumstances 
cne would do the right thing, would stalk 
along the higher path of moral rectitude, 
forever remembering and caring above all 
things for one’s own superiority, while the 
rest of the world might suffer what it 
would; it appals me to think of it. Be- 
sides, how deadly dull to herself must the 
good woman be, how limited her imagina- 
tion, how sober her horizon; she knows 
her own future so weil there is little won- 
der that she grows dowdy, living it. To 





feel that there is no unexpectedness in 
her nature, nothing over which to hold a| 
rein, to know that no moment can come 
when, forgetting all else, she will give her- | 
self up to the whirlwind that may overtake | 
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It is delightful | pay the price without flinching and with- 


out tears. For tears and repentance and 
reformations are all the accompaniments 
of goodness that once in its weakness is 
overcome. How I loathe them and the 
expiation with which some women would 
bleach their souls. Did you ever stop to 
think what expiation means? Probably 
some monkish-minded ancestor who was 
addicted to scourging himself putting his 
ghostly finger across one’s brain, and so 
waving his torturing lash down through 
the ages. Give me then the strength to 
raise my head and say, ‘ Yes, it was I, 
and I will pay the price cheerfully, for the 
joy of remembering will sustain me to the 
end, and repentance I have none.” 

I wonder if husbands are so often un- 
faithful because their wives are good? I 
think so. They cannot stand the dreary 
monotonies and certainties. They give 
them affection and reverence —and go to 
the women who are less good, and love 
them. I wonder if the wholly good men 
are the best loved? Not they. They too, 
like the good women, are treated to the 
even way of dull affection. The bravest 
men, the strongest, the most capable to do 
great deeds when the chance comes, and 
of waiting for the chances as best they 
can; they are the best loved. It is, in 
fact, the mystery that lies in people as in 
fate that is the fascination —the wonder- 
ing, the toss-up whether it will be good or 
bad to us<or to others. For this makes 
life keen living and love a desperate joy. 
It is so with the whole of humanity. Say 
what we will for goodness —and in the 
abstract it is the soul’s desire of most of 
us —the world would be a dull place to 
live in if all the wickedness were stamped 
out; too dull to satisfy mortal men and 
women. We may owe our solid happiness 
to the good, but we owe life’s color and 
variety and excitement to the wicked; 
never let us underrate them. Are you 
shocked, cher ami? But in these latter 
days we have taken to writing sermons 
to each other. Mine at least has the 
advantage of being genuine. If it does 
not please you I cannot help it. I would 
not have you even always pleased, for 
it would bore me sadly. You asked 
me once (do you remember, the long 
grass was dipping in the river, and I 
watched it while you spoke), “If I would 
always be the same?” I answered, “ Yes,” 
—untruthfully enough, but I could not 
help it. Would I have you always the 
same ? Task myself, as I sit here; and the 
answer comes to my lips quickly, “ Not I.” 


her in a dozen forms, and then, if need be, | Hot and cold, to stir one’s pulse, a chill to 
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one’s heart, a formal word that makes | the end ? 
die — and forget. 


one’s lips close as though ice had frozen 
them, a whisper that sets one’s blood 
tingling with sudden joy. All this is life 
and love, not vegetation and affection. 

Don’t think I do not long after good 
things. Oh, my dear, do we not all long 
after them, and so sanctify our souls, that 
are not able todo more? It is so easy to 
sit at the base of a tower and- wish we 
stood on the top; it is another thing to 
climb it little step by little step. If one 
could be hauled up in some strange dan- 
gerous fashion it would be worth doing, 
though one risked one’s neck by the way. 
So if by a few great deeds one could reach 
the heights, who that has any fire in his 
soul would not do: them, though they 
crushed the life out of him for a time, 
nay, though he died by the way? But the 
unvarying goodness of daily life, one day 
as like another as one step is like another ; 
and the getting to the top of one’s moral 
plateau at last—for what? For some 
abstract praise, some measured admira- 
tion, while those one loved best felt most 
one’s far-offness from themselves. It 
would be like the chilly tower-top, stand- 
ing there alone, the wind sweeping past, 
the world below going merrily by unheed- 
ing. Is it worth it? No. Preach no 
more of goodness to me; and as for rev- 
erence, keep it for the saints. 

You have provoked all this from me 
with your dreary, unsatisfying letter and 
your half-finished sentence, ** And in the 
future Why did you stop? Did you 
fear to go on? Well, and in the future ? 
Do you think any woman willlove you as 
1 have loved you; will forget you as com- 
pletely as 1 will forget if I choose, will 
scorn you as well if it comes to it; will be 
as constant or as fickle, as passionate or 
as cold? It may be, but I think not, for 
my strange heart is given to the Fates to 
wring with what agony they will, or to fill 
to the brim with joy, and out of either I 
can give lavishly. 

Do you understand me? Idoubtit. I 
stand here by the gate of many things, 
wondering if the latch shall be left up, — 
or down forever. For when the summer 
day is done the twilight comes, sweet 
enough for the dawdlers who would sit 
and dream alone, but not for me with the 
wild blood dancing through my veins. 
Draw down the blinds, say I, and bring 
the flaring lights; the guests of the day 
may go, but the guests of the night 
will come — ready to begin what perhaps 
you are ready to end. In the beginning 
are life, and promise, and love, — but in 
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In the end one lies down to 
Good-bye. 


LETTER II. 
HE.—AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


My dearest girl. You know I never 
comprehend your letters, but perhaps that 
is one reason why I like them. I never 
altogether comprehend you, which is also 
perhaps the reason why I love you, for I 
do, upon my soul I do, in spite of the 
nonsense you talk about affection, and 
vegetation, and wickedness, and the rest 
of it. I sometimes feel as if you had 
taken me for some one else when I read 
your letters, some one you had set up and 
thought to be me. It’s odd, but I used to 
have the same sort of feeling in the sum- 
mer, when you seemed to see from one 
direction anc I from another. I don’t 
want you to make that kind of mistake, 
dearest ; it would be a bad lookout for me 
if you did. Now, let us speak plainly, 
have things out, and be done with it ; then 
it will be plain sailing, and we shall both 
be better for it — better, anyhow, than if 
we went on with fine words and vague 
phrases for a twelvemonth. 

If my letters have been cold lately, or 
seemed so, it has not been that I have 
not cared for you, or don’t, as much as 
during all those jolly days by the river, 
when we were too lazy to talk even about 
ourselves, But you know one can’t be 
always at high pressure; besides I am 
getting on, and though one may still be 
able to talk nonsense occasionally, and in 
the country, yet after the turn of five-and- 
thirty a man isn’t so ready to go on with 
it when he is once more back in town, 
among people, and planning his life, as I 
am. ‘This doesn’t make me less sincere, 
mind; I like you better than any one else 
I expect, but I am a good deal taken up 
with other matters. I am anxious about 
Carpeth. K is certain that I have a 
good chance of getting in, and I seriously 
contemplate standing. Of course, as you 
already know, I don’t care a straw about 
politics, and should never attempt to talk ; 
still, getting into Parliament is a respect- 
able sort of thing to try for — unless you 
are a Radical; gives you influence in the 
county, and soon. Then I am bothered 
about those beggars and their farms. I 
remember telling you that they wanted 
their rents lowered, rather unfairly, I 
think, Then my mother is always at me 
to settle down — before she dies, she says, 
having a fancy that that won’t be long, 
though I hope with all my heart it will; 
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and she wants me to marry my cousin 
Nell. I like Nell well enough, and no 
doubt we should jog along comfortably 
together, but I am much fonder of you, 
though if you throw me over I dare say | 
shall try my chances with Nell. So you 
see there’s been some excuse for pre- 
occupation in my letters. 

In spite of what you say I do reverence 
you for your goodness. Look what a brick 
you were to your brother and his wife last 
year, and I know if you marry me that you 
will make me, as you would any man you 
loved, a good and true wife. Be the sen- 
sible girl I have always thought you, and 
write and say it is all right, and I will tell 
the mater at once, and let us get married 
as soon as Carpeth issettled. Don’t think 
I have ceased to care for you because I 
don’t write you sentimental letters, or see 
you twice a day, as I did at Wargrave, 
where there was nothing to do but to loaf 
round and hang about the river till dinner 
time. 

While I think of it, what I meant by 
“and in the future,” was just in effect 
what I have said here, only somehow I 
could not get it to the tip of my pen then 
as Idonow. Of course we went on at a 
rapid rate this summer, but you see we 
were thrown a good deal on each other, 
and there’s always something enticing in 
the river, and the willow-weed, and the 
towing-path, and all the rest of it. I am 
really awfully fond of you too, and when a 
man is alone with a woman he likes, and 
nothing particular besides on his mind, he 
would be a duffer if he didn’t runon a bit. 
Still, 1 am not a very romantic sort ; when 
I was two-and-twenty I had rather a 
quencher with that girl I told you of once ; 
she cut up rougn after playing the fool 
with me to the top of my bent, and that 
has done its work. Besides, talk as you 
will about affection, it’s the best thing 
going to get married on; blazing passion 
fizzles out pretty soon and leaves precious 
little behind. It says a good deal for the 
strength and genuineness of my feeling 
for you that after the speed of last sum- 
mer I can still in the cool of the autumn 
declare, as I do, that I am sincerely fond 
of you. 

Of course I know that if I am matter- 
of-fact you are the reverse, but if you 

won’t be angry at my saying so I think 
that comes of the life you lead. Living 
with a brother and sister-in-law, and no 
settled place in the house or home of your 
own, shutting yourself up with books, or 
stealing off to some quiet spot to read 
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are in town, and being told, no matter 
where you are, by half-a-dozen fellows that 
they are in love with you, that can’t be a 
healthy sort of life for any woman. You 
will lead a far better and more natura. one 
if you settle down with me, as I hope you 
will. 

Now write me a long letter and tell me 
all that is in your heart and mind about 
this. Let me know just what you think, 
for I could never for the life of me quite 
make out what you were driving at when 
we were together. But above all tell me 
that you love me, as you did in the sum- 
mer when you put your head down on my 
arm and yet would never say the plain, 
honest yes, I tried to extract from you. 
Then I will somehow make time to run 
down on Saturday and stay till Monday, 
as I long to do. Good-night, my dear 
one. 

Ever yours, 

P.S.— Let me hear by return if you 
can, for I have a good deal of anxiety one 
way and another, and shall be glad to get 
this off my mind. 


LETTER III. 
SHE. — SOME VIEWS ON MARRIAGE. 


GET it off your mind by all means. I 
would not marry you for the world. Marry 
your cousin Nell, with whom you will jog 
along well enough, go in for Carpeth, raise 
or lower your tenants’ rents, and settle 
down to your uneventful life without me. 
It would drive me mad. There is enough 
of nothing in your heart or soul to satisfy 
me. I like you; I have loved you, per- 
haps I do stiil; but marry you, no; for I 
should surely run away, and before a year 
was over, if it were only to hide in a dim 
corner with amused eyes to watch your 
perplexity. I see how good you are, 
manly and straightforward, all that and 
more, but to settle down with you, to 
know the end of my days almost as well as 
the beginning, to live through the long, 
dull, respectable years with you,—n0, 
thank you. You must marry your cousin 
Nell; and I, if I marry at all, will marry a 
man whose future is not unrolled, like 
yours, before my eyes —some one who 
has it in him to leave the world richer than 
he found it, who will teach it, or beautify 
it, or make it in some way better because 
he has been. For men who do this are 
the masters of the world, and men like 
you, rich, or fairly rich, good, plodding, 
and painstaking, are their servants. They 
enjoy your acres, which you keep trim for 





them, and going out all night when you 





them, your houses, the doors of which 
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open wide to receive them, and they pay 
you wages in the shape of benefits you 
getfrom their genius. Yes, you will marry 
your cousin Nell, go into Parliament, 
helping your country with vote or presence 
—for that is how, as you indicate, your 
political capacity will be bounded; you 
will enjoy your easy-going life and die 
when your turn comes. You will do no 
work that others could not do equally 
well, and never fret or fire your soul with 
more than a little anxiety, a little fatigue 
or vexation, and even these will calm 
down or be forgotten with your first 
spoonful of soup at dinner — your dull, 
well-mannered dinner of five courses, with 
the salad and the savory left out. Oh, my 
dear, whom I loved through all the long, 
still days of this past summer, what a 
revelation your letters have been to me. 
I should go mad if I married you. No, 
if I marry at all, it must be some one who 
works —works truly, not for himself and 
for his own position or respectability’s 
sake, but for the work’s sake and the 
world’s sake; a man who is part of the 
great machinery that models the future 
ages, not a mere idler by its wheels, hang- 
ing about, amusing himself for his day, 
dying when his turn comes, and leaving no 
trace behind. There are crowds of these, 
well enough in their way, with their cheery 
voices and pleasant faces ; let other women 
marry them. The world would be a ter- 
rible place if it were made up entirely of 
the minority towards which my soul leans. 
There would be all to work but none to 
work for, all to give and none to receive. 
Yes, the world is well for the like of you, 
for the majority that takes life easily, 
battling a little for itself and its own, 
leaving the workers to build up the world ; 
but it is to these last that my heart goes 
out. A soldier who has fought for his 
own land and so helped its people, a 
thinker who unseen himself has swayed 
vast numbers, a lawgiver who has devised 
the codes by which coming races may 
guide themselves, a traveller who makes 
the first lonely track into the unknown 
land and then comes back to direct the 
road-makers how to work on towards the 
great city that but for him would have 
been wholly unsuspected —any one of 
these holds in his hand the seed of im- 
mortality. But it is not only the leaders 
who have it ; the poet who writes and the 
singer who sings the words the soldiers 
hear as they march by; the beggar who 
sits starving in his garret, all the while 
Creating that for which the whole world 
will rejoice, though he dies or goes into 
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the crowd not knowing, letting others get 
the reward of his work; the martyr who 
keeps his lips shut and will not cry out 
lest others should lose heart; all these, 
too— these are the masters who prove 
that greatness is a thing that must be put 
outside one’s self to live. ‘ With one of 
these there would be life with its prom- 
ises and possibilities, a chance to help, 
though it were only by serving the worker 
as his servant. Bitter grief, keen disap- 
pointment, throbbing pain might come; 
what then? It is for their alternatives one 
makes, and what chance would there be 
of them along your monotonous way? 
And with all my longings and ambitions, 
and all that they would mean, would the 
pleasant friendship that some men give 
their wives, that you in fact offer me, suf- 
fice? And the realities of your life, would 
they satisfy me? Not quite. I should 
go away. I remember being told of a 
woman who said that she would rather 
have the one true passionate devotion of 
the worst man that ever lived than all the 
affection, and respect, and regard, but 
these only, that the best could give. I 
did not understand her then. I do now. 
For the first has in him the fire that may 
any day leap upwards, but the other has 
only an even light by which one would 
see to everlastingly measure and excuse 
him. Beside the first one might walk 
through hell unheeding its flames, beside 
the last hcaven itself would be monoto- 
nous. This is what I meant in scoffing at 
goodness, what I mean now in turning 
almost with a shudder from the idea of 
being your wife, even though I still have 
some lingering love for you. The boun- 
daries of goodness are known well enough, 
but in the bare possibilities of their being 
broken down there is a strange, uncertain 
vista that fascinates me. It is the un- 
known quantities, the mysteries, that set 
one thinking and make one eager. Is not 
the world itself round, so that we see but 
a little way ahead? How then can you 
expect me to accept my portion of it so 
flattened and laid out before me that I 
can almost see the whiteness of my own 
tombstone at the other end? No, let us 
end it all. Go to your life, leave me to 
mine. Marriage between us is not possi- 
ble. A service might be read over us, 
one roof might cover us, one name iden- 
tify us; but this would not be marriage, 
only a binding together by a ceremony 
made for those not strong enough to stand 
by each other without it, which in the 
eyes of the outer world would make us 
man and wife, yet in our own hearts leave 
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us miles apart. The most dreamy of re- 
lationships might be marriage rather than 
this; nay, I can imagine it existing be- 
tween two people who meet but half-a- 
dozen times in their lives, who never touch 
hands, but who dimly remember each 
other’s faces, and yet whose hearts and 
souls steal out in the silence towards each 
other and meet in some strange fashion 
not known to ordinary men and women — 
an aching, almost passionate love, that 
has nothing physical in it, and that seeks 
no human symbol for expression save that 
which puts itself forth in their work. 
Even this would satisfy me better than 
what you offer me, in which there would 
be the ever longing for more than you 
couldevencomprehend. And yetit would 
not satisfy me. I am not idealist enough, 
or poet either. 1 am a woman and alive 
to my finger-ends, and if I am loved at all 
would be loved wholly and altogether, as 
a man who is alive too, and part of the 
living world, knows how to love. I want 
a face that satisfies me to look at, a voice 
to hear, a hand to grip, a firm and even 
footstep to listen to unconsciously as an 
accompaniment to our talk while we go 
through the streets together. I cannot 


help caring for these things, for 1 am 
human and have the longings of human 


womanhood. But there are other long- 
ings too—longings that lift the human 
ones up, and give them the idealism that 
is necessary to one’s soul’s salvation, and 
these last hang on to the first — they are 
all inseparable. 

I have written on, never once consider- 
ing how it may hurt you. It is better 
perhaps if I do hurt you, for some 
wounds must be seared in order that they 
may be healed. Insulting, heartless, 
cruel, some dolts who saw this letter 
might call me, but I am none of these. 
I have spoken out fearlessly all that was 
in my heart and mind, as you wished me 
to do. 1 might have been more gentle, 
have used words less plain, and so nour- 
ished my own vanity on your regrets at 
losing me. And heartless,no. If I were 
I should be content to take ease and com- 
fort and the world’s goods, all of which 
you would give me for my portion, and 
concern myself about little else, should be 
content with the simple affection you 
offer me instead of pushing it away be- 
cause my hungry heart needs more. We 
had our summer day, dear, and it was 
good to live through ; >t now go to your 
cousin Nell, contest Carpeth, see to your 
tenants, and good-bye. Yes, good-bye, 
dear Englishman; only our own land 
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could have produced you, and in a meas- 
ure I am proud of you, as I am of alli its 
other goodly products. But for warmth 
and sunshine one goes to other lands than 
ours, for love and happiness I at least 
must go to other heart than yours. Better 
for you that it is so, for I should have 
tried you sorely. 


LETTER IV. 
HE. — EXPOSTULATING. 


I REALLY don’t know how to answer your 
letter, for of course | am going to answer 
it; it’s odder then ever, more than ever 
like you, my darling. You are not very 
polite, are you? But perhaps I am not 
either, for the matter of that. For the 
life of me 1 can’t understand you, can’t 
make out what you are driving at, and I 
am not sure that you know yourself. You 
say that you love me, then why on earth 
can’t you be content to marry me? I 
love you, I am very fond of you, though 
I won’t pretend that I can go at the rate 
you seem to desire; but as I said in my 
last letter, passion soon fizzles out. 
Romance is all very well while you are 
young, but middle age is a time that most 
of us come to, and then what’s to become 
of it? As for life with me being so dull, 
we can’t be always going in for excite- 
ment; but you would get enough of it, I 
expect, and you could make yourself prom- 
inent in lots of ways if you wished to do 
so. I would do anything in reason to 
make you happy, or to please you as far 
asI could. If you want change and move- 
ment and new experiences, we might go 
about a good bit. I remember your say- 
ing in the summer time that you would 
like to travel. We might go and look up 
some scenery in Italy or Switzerland, or if 
you wanted anything more extensive take 
a run over to America, though I don’t ex- 
pect you would find that very exhilarating, 
and | never cared for republics myself. 
Even Paris is spoilt by going in for democ- 
racy and that sort of thing. 

I think you are vexed with me because 
I told you frankly that if you would not 
have me I should try my luck with Nell. 
But you can’t expect me to keep single be- 
cause you don’t think me lively enough to 
marry yourself. I am getting on, thirty- 
six next January, quite time that I settled 
down; I feel that I ought to do so; be- 
sides, if I wait too long no one will have 
me. Of course it is easy enough to talk 
as you do, but take my word for it your 
set of feelings are no good for daily life. 
They are all very well in the books you 
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have got yourself into the habit of read- 
ing, but they won’t work outside the 
covers in which you find them. I don’t 
believe in Darwin, as you know, not that 
I ever read much of him, I confess, but I 
made out what he was up to pretty well; 
and I never read but one of Zola’s novels, 
and as that was a translation I take it for 
granted the color was a good deal toned 
down, but it was quite sufficient to con- 
vince me that women did well not to read 
him at all. I say this because bits in 
your letter sound like the talk one hears 
among the prigs whom it is the correct 
thing to meet at same houses nowadays, 
or the articles one sees in the heavy 
reviews. Not that I ever talk much to 
the first or read the last—know better 
than that, my darling. I prefer being on 
the river with you. But one can’t help 
knowing what’s in the air, and it all 
somehow harks back to Darwin and 
Zola, two schools, or whatever you call 
them, that seem to be rurning neck and 
neck just now among the people who go 
in for thinking. But they come to no 
good, dearest; they have only made you 
want some artificial kind of career. Now 
it’s my opinion that a woman ought to 
find the life of her home and the com- 
panionship of her husband, and later on 
of her children, sufficient, and that’s what 
most sensible men think too. Content 
yourself with them, my dear one, and 
give yourself to me with a light heart. 
You shall indulge in as many fancies as 
you please, and have as much amuse- 
ment as I can reasonably give you, and 
we will do a whole lot of going about from 
first to last if you like. 

Of course I have got some acres and 
must look after them, if it is only to keep 
them trim, as you say, for the beggars 
you call my masters ; and as for fighting, 
or inventing things, or writing books, none 
of these is in my line, and I am glad of it. 
A nice comfortable life, enough money, 
and a good digestion have fallen to my 
share, and Iam quite content with it; if 
you fall to my share too, I shall have noth- 
ing else to wish for, after I have secured 
Carpeth. 

I cannot think what has changed you 
all of a sudden, for we got on so well in the 
summer, and we managed to get awfully 
fond of each other, or I did of you, and 
you at any rate were happy enough with 
me. Be happy again, my darling; as I 
said in my last letter I say again in this, I 
love you better than any one else, though 
I own I shall try to win Nell if you 
throw me over. Butdon’t, I implore you, 
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just for the sake of all that you have lately 
taken to dream about, give away realities. 
Life isn’t a thing that comes to us more 
than once—in this world, anyhow — or 
that lasts too long, and it’s a pity not to 
make the best of it; I don’t think that you 
would make the worst of it by giving your- 
self to me. Now write me another of 
your queer letters if you like, and say not 
only that you love me, but that you'll 
marry me. You can’t think how happy 
you would make me, and I won’t believe 
you were playing fast and loose with me 
all the summer ; if you were not, why it’s 
all right, and let us get married soon. We 
would move about as much as you pleased 
till I was obliged to be back in England 
again, and [ feel sure that that is what you 
want to ease off some of your excitement 
and restlessness, and make you content 
with ordinary life again. Good-night, 
dearest; write at once and let me know 
precisely what your views are now. 
Affectionately yours, 


LETTER V. 


SHE. — EXPLAINING FARTHER, AND CON- 
CERNING PASSION. 


No, I cannot write as you desire. We 
are so utterly different. A month ago 
I did not see it; now I do, for your letters 
have made all things clear. By the river 
we felt the same breeze, the same sun- 
shine; we thought they had the same 
effect upon us, that in all things we felt 
alike. The days we spent together were 
drowsy summer ones, and you were a 
dream to me; perhaps I was one to you. 
We did not talk much, not enough to find 
each other out, and it is to that we owe 
our memories. I am glad to have mine; 
I was so happy, and I loved you, remem- 
ber, which sanctifies them, so that I am 
not ashamed because of the long hours in 
which I was wholly content. 

But life is not spent by the river-side, 
orina dream. The summer is over, we 
are awake, and our story is finished. To 
attempt to live our lives together would be 
madness. You must marry your cousin 
Nell. She will be a better wife to you 
than I could be at my best. She probably 
belongs to the type you like, and that the 
majority of men like, when they want to 
marry and settle down —the wife and 
home and motherhood type that nineteen 
centuries of Christianity have taught us, 
and rightly, to admire. But I do not be- 
long to it, and cannot. 

I could hardly bear to read your offers 
of travel. It was as though you were 
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trying to bribe me with them, knowing 
that of love there was not enough. How 
dreary those journeys would be. Worse 
even than the long evenings when we 
looked at each other across the dinner- 
table, and then from either side the fire- 
place, glancing now and again at the clock, 
thinking how slowly it went towards the 
point at which we might rise, and with 
dull satisfaction feel that the day was 
over. I can imagine our setting out; I 
can see us on our way, you with your 
time-table and guide-book, your Gladstone 
bag and portmanteaus, easy-going and 
good-tempered, anxious about your food 
and deliberating as to the hotels, always 
spending your money with an easy hand, 
yet seeing that proper attention was paid 
you. I can almost hear what you say as 
I walk beside you, my Englishman in 
tweeds, along the railway platforms; and 
I can see myself too, a little tired and dis- 
agreeably inclined towards other people, 
snapping at my maid for being forgetful, 
yet meekly listening to your instructions. 
How we should drag through the cities, 
looking at pictures and pretending that we 
cared about them, or yawn at table d’hétes, 
or go off to see bits of scenery because 
other people went, but secretly feeling 
bored by them as by most things; I get- 
ting more and more tired, and you reflect- 


ing that after all there was no place like 


one’s own home. I could not endure it. 
Yet I could tramp gaily in tatters across 
great plains or over the mountain-tops 
with a beggar who was a poet, a mechanic 
who was a genius, a dreamer who talked 
of a waking time to come. I could go 
merrily enough through the cities though 
we had never a coin between us to pay for 
a sheltering roof. We would rest beyond 
the gates, crouching under a hedge to 
sleep, and sitting by a lonely wayside, cook 
our scanty food with the help of the little 
tin canteen we carried with us. I should 
think of the time when the city we had 
left would ring with my hero’s name, of 
how he would lead his soldiers through it, 
or teach those who wanted to learn, or 
help those who suffered now and must 
wait till he was ready. “They do not 
know his name yet,” I should say to my- 
self; “they did not even look up at his 
face as we passed by, but they will, they 
shall, for some day the whole wide world 
will be but the setting for his work.” All 
nonsense and exaggeration, you will say. 
Yes, dear; it is, and I know :t. But over 
a bridge built of dreams and exaggerations 
Love often goes blindfold towards the reali- 
ties it may never reach itself, leaving a 
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track that the stronger may follow, and 
would not have thought out for themselves, 
To the lovers and the dreamers and enthu- 
siasts it is sometimes given to move the 
world with their shoulders; the plodders 
do it stone by stone while the ages admire 
their patience. The last are like school- 
boys learning, but to the first the heavens 
and hells have whispered. 

Passion soon fizzles out, you say, and 
you think only of the passion of a wicked 
French novel. There is another type of 
man unlike enough to your healthy manly 
self who does this — the man who is above 
all things intellectual, who has much book- 
knowledge, and has read and remembered 
and stored his mind with the work of other 
men, so that his talk and writings are full 
of literary allusion. Through his mind 
there filters constantly a stream of other 
men’s thoughts; if that gave out his mind 
would be empty, for he creates nothing. 
His mission he takes to be to tinker at 
other men’s work and appraise it, and he 
does, seeing it usually by a borrowed light. 
Learned and lukewarm, cold and cynical 
towards most things that have not been 
dust these hundred years, he has no more 
passion in him than he has genius. An 
odd, incomplete creature, a modern refine- 
ment, for he would often be a little fash- 
ionable in these latter days and is to be 
met with at dinner-tables and country 
houses, and traced in our literary journals, 
I sometimes wonder where the good of 
him comes in, for he gives the world noth- 
ing that is his own, and that which he 
finds ready to hand is no better for his 
commenting and garnishing, but rather 
the reverse. It is him, I think, on whom 
your mind is running when you talk of 
Zola and Darwin, but he has nothing in 
common with either, and you and he have 
nothing in common, which is all to the 
good of you—except that both of you 
think that passion is usually dashed with 
wickedness, and has but one meaning 
attached to it. The very word you con- 
sider an undesirable one to use, especially 
before women or in polite society. You 
are not quite sure that it is proper. 

But the passion I mean, and would have 
in my lover’s heart, was in Joan’s when 
she rode into Rheims to crown her king. 
If it had but lasted a little longer it would 
have deadened the outward flames at her 
burning, and her shrieks would not have 
echoed in our ears through all the centu- 
ries. It was in Napoleon’s heart when he 
strode on before his army and thought the 
whole world would be his. It was in 
Samuel Plimsoll’s heart when he stepped 
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forth and by a passionate moment won his 
cause. A score of men along the benches 
might have lulled each other with their 
dull platitudes for a score of years without 
doing what that one moment's fire did. It 
is in the novice’s heart when she hears the 
great gate clang behind her, and raising 
her clasped hands, thinks that she will 
surely one day scale the heights of heaven 
and see her Saviour’s face. Read “St. 
Agnes’ Eve ”— Tennyson’s, not Keats’s, 
I mean—and you will understand. My 
heart has stirred to it till I could have 
thrown the book aside, and walking 
through the frosty snow to the convent, 
have besought them to let me in for one 
moment to stand beside the white-veiled 
figure, and see the light as it never is seen 
by the sayers of prayers and singers of 
hymns in the stifling churches of the world. 
But this was only a passing feeling, a 
power of the poet’s, that proves him and 
not one’s self. And it is not the whoie of 
what I mean, for I want all that is in the 
novice’s heart, but more added on. I do 
not want your reverence, I told you, and 
that is true, and I do not want to be good, 
absolutely good, for that means being 
bound by finite possibilities, and it is the 
infinite in all things, good and evil, that 
has the eternal power. And I would like 


all feelings in my lover’s heart to have 


their fling, while we, whom the issue most 
concerned, breathlessly awaited the result, 
leaning to this side or to that according to 
our strength, or that which was brought 
to bear on it. For men and women are 
not meant to kill their strongest feelings 
and impulses, but only to understand them, 
to know when to govern or to let them- 
selves be governed. To this last knowl- 
edge the world owes the grcatest deeds 
that men have done. In passion there 
is fire, and does not fire purify as well 
as burn? The prairie flames sweep all 
growths before them as they make un- 
flinchingly towards their goal, and the goal 
of passionate love at its highest is achieve- 
ment that, but for its sake, would never 
have been gained. It is the achievement 
I long for, not for myself, but for my best- 
loved; I would go away if he willed it, 
when he needed me no more, and be 
remembered nowhere save in his heart. I 
should know the fire there. Did not Pro- 
inetheus filch it from heaven? Perhaps it 
would mount higher and higher on good 
work done till it touched the heavens 
again. 

But all this you think mere craving for 
excitement, a lack of repose, an aching te 
be prominent, It is none of these. 
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in my heart there is nevertheless a leaning 
forward toward the future — not my own 
future, but the whole world’s. Nonsense, 
you will say, what have I to do with that? 
We have all to do with it; we cannot sepa- 
rate ourselves off from it, for this present 
self-consciousness that we call life is not 
the whole of us unless we choose. There 
is one thing ours from the time we enter 
the world, if we did but know it—it is 
part of life’s mystery that we should so 
seldom know it—the power to fashion 
our own immortality, not in our own 
bodies, but in the things we do. A sort 
of choice, or chance—which is it ?— 
seems to be ours, to seek the stars or 
tread the depths. Have we not come out 
of the past leaving strange histories we 
cannot even remember behind us? Here 
in our present day we choose, so it is 
given to me to feel, whether we will let the 
potentialities stamp us out, or whether, 
having in some shape paid the world for 
its light and shelter, its Jove and joy, 
though its alternatives were pain and woe, 
we go on into the future ages stronger for 
that with which we have nourished our 
souls, Oh, my dear, it is not excitement 
that I want. I believe I could wait long 
years to meet a single day, and having 
known it live long years again remember- 
ing, though never a ripple stirred Time’s 
surface before or after. But I could not 
be content with your life and its lack of 
possibilities. You would not ask me to 
go to you hungry if you had no food, shiv- 
ering if you had no shelter? Yet this 
would be little beside the starvation you 
offer me. Why should I give up to you 
all my chances, all my ambitions, my hopes 
and longings, the wild love and satisfying 
life that may be mine — nay, my pain and 
bitter woe, for I would miss none — and 
the work that will surely some time come 
to my eager hands and heart, for what? 
To please you now for just a little space, 
till you awoke to realize that life together 
was not what you had imagined it would 
be, that something was wrong, was miss- 
ing, you could not tell what; while I, who 
had never slept, would understand well 
enough all the time, and some day, feeling 
the twitch of the demon’s finger on my 
arm and his whisper in my ear I should 
vanish, how or where I should hardly 
know. For the marriage vow between us 
would not be one that bound my soul, and 
my feet would be swift to follow that 
whither it went. To hold fast by one’s 
soul as long as may be is the wisdom of 
the gods. 


It is no use saying more, Perhaps you 
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are right in thinking that I don’t know 
what I am driving at. Do any of us know 
whither we are going? But that does not 
prevent us from feeling driven; and this 
I know, that the fates are driving me with 
a strong hand away from you. We shall 
never get nearer to each other though I 
write on and you read on forever. Be 
content with the past. I have loved you. 
Ido. But not with the love that would 
let me be your wife, content to spend my 
days by your side, trying to make your 
days happy; perhaps it is some of your 
own good-for-wear-and tear affection that 
I give you back. I do not know. There 
are many men like you, thank God,— 
many good women to mate with them, 
crowds of you both, happy enough to walk 
along the beaten track with your fellows, 
doing as they do, being as they are, a rest 
and comfort for the like of me to take 
shelter with sometimes, but not to abide 
with always. For your place is in your 
home, and your duties are to fulfil the 
easy obligations that keep it going; but 
mine, in some strange fashion, seems to 
be along the world’s highway, staying now 
and again in its workshops, though it be 
but to watch my masters, or to be cuffed 
and made to stand aside till my own turn 
comes. Perhaps I should be happier if 1 
were like your cousin Nell and could be 
satisfied —but I cannot. Home and its 
influences; a husband who would love me 
and to love back and help in an easy 
routine like yours; children with their 
games and laughter, growing up to be 
the world’s good citizens — sometimes it 
comes into my heart to long for these, to 
ache for the rest they would mean, the 
simple life and farther-reaching power 
than those who live within its fences think, 
the safe and even way that most women 
yearn to walk, looking neither up at the 
heights nor down at the depths, but only 
at the road before them, content enough 
to tread it. Butno. It isso strange, this 
inner life, with the outward one that hides 
it —the brother and his delicate wife, the 
visitors coming ‘and going, the dogs and 
the horses, the long rides and walks, the 
pulls on the river or the dreaming beside 
it, the going to town or tc country houses 
and the hurry of life there, the men, “the 
half-a-dozen fellows” as you call them, 
who talk of love, not knowing how much 
or how little they mean. It all seems a 
little way off from me, and yet I am here 
in the midst. You! Oh, but it has been 
alla sad mistake. I loved you, and thought 
you understood. That you love me, or 
have loved me, I know well enough; but 








there is a great space between us, a desert 
in which we should have to walk if we 
tried to be together. No, again and for- 
ever, no. Your life stands out clear be- 
fore you, but something tells me that mine 
has other chapters than this. There are 
some words that went to my heart long 
ago. Oh, my dear Englishman, perhaps 
you will say that they were written by an 
improper poet. Zola and Swinburne! 
Marry your cousin Nell by all means. I 
do but watch and wait like those — 


who rest not; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea. 


Some day perhaps I shall see and know 
more, but then I shall not be here. Good- 
bye, once again. 


LETTER VI. 


HIS MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. — CONSOL- 
ING. 





DEAR E , I don’t think you an awful 
cad for sending on her letters, and I don’t 
wonder at your being puzzled by them. 
Of course I will keep their contents hidden 
in the innermost recesses of my soul. 
They are not like ordinary love-letters — 
thank heaven. Fora nice little note, with 
a monogram in the corner, a word or two 
doubtfutly spelt, and crammed full of dears 
and darlings, is worth a stack of these, 
which might have been written to her 
great-grandmother. 

I take her in pretty well. She isn’t 
altogether a fool, you know ; but she is one 
of the large-minded, great-souled people, 
longing to suffer and distinguish them- 
selves in the cause of humanity and for 
the good of the world, who are such a 
nuisance nowadays. She means well, but 
she would be death to marry; there’s no 
knowing what she would be up to by the 
time she was thirty. The amazing thing 
about it is that if | remember rightly she 
is that pretty woman who came over with 
the Fenwicks to my aunt’s place last 
Easter. She was about six or seven-and- 
twenty, played lawn-tennis better than any 
one else, flirted all round, and finally 
drove herself away on a high dog-cart with 
a learned, half-starved-looking cuss, from 
whom she was probably imbibing some of 
these notions. Nature made a mistake in 
sorting out her physique; she ought to 
have been tall and lank, with long arms, 
high cheek-bones, and a washed-out com- 
plexion. All the same, in spite of her 
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good looks, I shudder to think of her as | 


mistress of Bingwell. The only good bit 
in the whole of her letters is the polite 
allusion to the savory and the salad. That 
looks as if she could order a dinner; but 
she would probably forget to do so half 
her time, and: I suppose she would scorn 
to eat it— though the material side of her 
doesn’t seem to be undeveloped. Before 
she had been installed a month you can bet 
she would have shocked the neighbors and 
fought with the parson. And what a woman 
she would be to stay with! She would 
have an open contempt for her visitors 
all round, and lead them a nice life, except 
the unwashed few she calls the masters of 
the world. It is really a fine name, if you 
come to think of it; somehow it reminds 
me of Spain, where every beggar in tat- 
ters asking for cuartos is a gentleman. 
No, old man, marry your cousin Nell (in 
spite of her fancy for life’s alternatives, she 
doesn’t seem to like that one of yours), or 
any other sensible girl who doesn’t think 
she has a destiny or a mission, and thank 
your stars that this magnificent person 
would not have you. Ever yours, 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
BY JOHN MURRAY. 


I HAVE no desire to intrude myself be- 
fore the public, and as regards the subject 
of “ Handbooks for Travellers” I have 
never put forward any statement of my 
claims as author and originator of them. 
Having been requested, however, to give 
some account of the origin of Murray’s 
“ Handbooks,” I have consented to do so 
the more readily after reading an article 
recently contributed to the Pall Madi 
Gazette on the subject of Baedeker’s 
“ Guides.” 

The writer of that article would appear 
to claim for Mr. Baedeker the credit of 
inventing this class of work, and he en- 
tirely ignores the existence of Murray and 
his ** Handbooks for Travellers,” omitting 
all allusion to them. Now there are al- 
ready in existence twenty-nine of my 
handbooks — including the ‘ Handbooks 
to the Cathedrals” —dealing with the 
British Islands alone; and if the compiler 
of a new “ Guide to Great Britain ”’ has in 
no case made use of this mass of material, 


he has exhibited a remarkable example of | 


forbearance and abstinence. 


No doubt the editor of such a book | information gathered on the spot. 
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would be called upon to travel over a con- 
siderable part of the country himself, and 
in dealing with a vast number of facts, and 
of matters liable to constant change, he 
could not fail to find much to correct and 
supplement in the work of his prede- 
cessors ; but the claim of originating this 
species of literature, and of having brought 
it to “the level of a fine art,” which the 
writer in the Pa// Madi broadly asserts on 
behalf of Messrs. Baedeker, would, I feel 
sure, be repudiated by them, since at the 
outset of their series they acknowledged 
once and again the obligations they were 
under to Murray ; not only confessing that 
they made his guides the basis and frame- 
work upon which their own were founded, 
but that in some instances they directly 
translated from his work. 

In consequence of this challenge, how- 
ever, I feel bound not to allow myself to 
be deprived of what credit attaches to me 
as the author, inventor, and originator of 
a class of works which, by the invariable 
testimony of travellers, during more than 
half a century, have been of the greatest 
utility and comfort to them — which, in 
fact, may be said to have had no little in- 
fluence in producing the result of “ trav- 
elling made easy.” 

Since so many thousands of persons 
have profited by these books, it may be of 
some interest to the public to learn their 
origin, and the cause which led me to pre- 
pare them. Having from my early youth 
been possessed by an ardent desire to 
travel, my very indulgent father acceded 
to my request, on condition that I should 
prepare myself by mastering the language 
of the country I was to travel in. Ac- 
cordingly in 1829, having brushed up my 
German, I first set foot on the Continent 
at Rotterdam, and my “Handbook for 
Holland ” gives the results of my personal 
observations and private studies of that 
wonderful country. 

At that time such a thing as a guide- 
book for Germany, France, or Spain did 
not exist. The only guides deserving the 
name were: Ebe!, for Switzerland, Boyce, 
for Belgium, and Mrs. Starke, for Italy. 
Hers was a work of real utility, because, 
amidst a singular medley of classical lore, 
borrowed from Lempriére’s dictionary, 
interwoven with details regulating the 
charges in washing-bills at Sorrento and 
Naples, and an elaborate theory on the 
origin of Devonshire Cream, in which she 
proves that it was brought by Pheenician 
colonists from Asia Minor into the west 
of England, it contained much practical 
But I 
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set forth for the north of Europe unpro- 
vided with any guide, excepting a few 
manuscript notes about towns and inns, 
etc., in Holland, furnished me by my good 
friend Dr. Somerville, husband of the 
learned Mrs. Somerville. These were of 
the greatest use. Sorry was I when, on 
landing at Hamburg, I found myself desti- 
tute of such friendly aid. It was this that 
impressed on my mind the value of prac- 
tical information gathered on the spot, and 
I set to work to collect for myself all the 
facts, information, statistics, etc., which 
an English tourist would be likely to re- 
quire or find useful. I travelled thus, 
note-book in hand, and whether in the 
street, the £z/wagen, or the picture-gallery, 
I noted down every fact as it occurred. 
These note-books (of which I possess 
many dozens) were emptied out on my 
return home, arranged in routes, along 
with such other information as 1 could 
gather on history, architecture, geology, 
and other subjects suited to a traveller's 
need; and, finally, I submitted them to 
my father. He had known nothing of my 


scheme, but thought my work worth pub- 
lishing, and gave it the name of “ Hand- 
book,” a title applied by him for the first 
time toan English book. But these routes 
would have been of comparatively little 


value, except for the principle and plan 
upon which they were laid down. I had 
to consult the wants and convenience of 
travellers in the order and arrangement 
of my facts. Arriving ata city like Berlin, 
I had to find out what was really worth 
seeing there, to make a selection of such 
objects, and to tell how best to see them, 
avoiding the ordinary practice of local 
guide-books, which, in inflated language, 
cram in everything that can possibly be 
said —- not bewildering my readers by de- 
scribing all that mzght be seen—and 
using the most condensed and simplest 
style in description of special objects. 1 
made it my aim to point out things pecul- 
zar to the spot, or which might be better 
seen there thanelsewhere. Having drawn 
up my routes, and having had them 
roughly set in type, I proceeded to test 
them by lending them to friends about to 
travel, in order that they might be verified 
or criticised on the spot. I did not begin 
to publish until after several successive 
journeys and temporary residences in 
Continental cities, and after I had not 
only traversed beaten routes, but explored 
various districts into which my country- 
men had not yet penetrated. 

I began my travels not only before a 
single railway had been begun, but while 
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North Germany was yet ignorant of Mac- 
adam. The highroad from Hamburg to 
Berlin, except the first sixteen miles, 
which had been engineered and macad- 
amized by an uncle of mine by way of 
example to the departments of Ponts et 
Chaussées, was a mere wheel track in the 
deep sand of Brandenburg. The postil- 
lion who drove the mis-called Schnell-post 
had to choose for himself a devious course 
amidst the multitude of ruts and big 
boulders of which the sand was full, and 
he consumed two days and a night on the 
dreary journey. In those days the car- 
riage of that country (the Stuh/wagen) 
was literally a pliable basket on wheels, 
seated across, which bent in conformity 
with the ruts and stones it had to pass 
over. 

On reaching Weimar, having been fa- 
vored with an introduction to Goethe, the 
great poet and philosopher of the time, I 
had the honor and pleasure of a personal 
interview with the hale old man, who re- 
ceived me in his studio, — decorated with 
casts of the Elgin Marbles and other 
works of Greek art, —attired in a brown 
dressing-gown, beneath which shone the 
brilliant whiteness of a clean shirt; a re- 
finement not usual among German philoso- 
phers. On this occasion I had the honor 
of presenting to Goethe the manuscript of 
Byron’s unpublished dedication of Werner 
tohim. Later on—after a brief interview 
with Prince Metternich, to whom I was 
presented by Byron von Hammer in Vi- 
enna, an acquaintance renewed afterwards 
when the prince was an exile in England 
— I set foot in Hungary, where I had the 
great pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with the enlightened patriot, Count Sze- 
chenyi, who had just completed his grand 
design of steam navigation on the Dan- 
ube. I was among the first to descend 
the Danube from Pesth to Orsova below 
Belgrade, near the spot where the river, 
having previously spread out to a width 
of five miles, is compelled to contract to 
three or four hundred yards, in order to 
rush through a narrow gorge, or defile, 
split right through the range of the Car- 
pathians, for its escape towards the Black 
Sea. Ina timber barge I swept over the 
reefs and whirlpools in its bed, not yet fit 
for steamers to pass, admiring the won- 
drous precipices descending vertically to 
the water’s edge, as far as to the Iron 
Gate. All this is described for the first 
time in my handbook, as well as the 
“writing on the wall” left by the Romans 
under Trajan, in the shape of two rows of 
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along the face of the precipice, made for 
the wooden balcony road by which the in- 
vincible Romans had rendered this ém- 
passe passable and practicable for their 
armies. Itis worthy of remark that from 
the days of barbarian invasion which 
swept away the road, none other existed 
on this spot until 1834-5, when the Aus- 
trian government blasted a _ highway 
through the limestone cliff along the left 
bank of the Danube. My explorations 
ended at the Turkish frontier of Walla- 
chia, which was not to be overstepped in 
those days without the penalty of six 
weeks in quarantine. I had already passed 
the Hungarian military frontier, and its 
line of outposts like our coastguard, and 
had penetrated into Carinthia and Carni- 
ola, where 1 visited the almost unknown 
cave of Adelsberg, with its subterranean 
lakes and fish without eyes, and I de- 
scended the quicksilver mine of Idria, in 
which it is death to work more than six 
hours in a week underground. I have 
especial pleasure in remembering that the 
first description, in English, of the Do/lo- 
mite Mountains of Tyrol, not a scientific 
one (Murchison and Sedgwick were before 
me), appeared in my “South Germany,” 
first edition. I explored those scenes of 


grandeur in company with a geological 


friend in 1831-32. Thousands of my 
countrymen now follow my advice and my 
footsteps yearly. 

On another occasion, while travelling 
through Bohemia, I paid a visit to Konigs- 
wart, the family seat of Prince Metternich, 
partly for its owner’s sake, partly on ac- 
count of a natural history collection depos- 
ited in it, which I found described in one 
of Goethe’s miscellaneous works. He 
became interested in it on account of its 
founder, one Huss, an intelligent, edu- 
cated, and upright man, whose fate it was 
to be the headsman of Eger. It was 
an hereditary office, handed down to him 
from a long line of ancestors, but it came 
to pass that Eger was stripped of its crim- 
inal jurisdiction, so the headsman’s occu- 
pation was gone. The prince hearing of 
this, not only generously purchased the 
collection, but in order not to separate the 
owner from his treasures when transport- 
ing it to Konigswart, made him its custo- 
dian with a pension for life. 1 was shown 
round the museum by Mr. Huss himself, 
a mild-looking old gentleman, and found 
that besides specimens illustrating the 
geology and natural history of Bohemia, it 
contained many historic relics of the Met- 
ternich family of great interest, among 
them a series of wine-glasses rising from 
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two to four feet each, blown on the eleva- 
tion in rank of a member of the family, 
that his health might be drunk out of it. 
Here were flails and scythes, the rude 
weapons of the Bohemian peasants used 
in the Hussite War; the rings of John 
Sobieski and Matt Corvinus, and Napo- 
leon’s washhand-basin brought from Elba. 
All these were pointed out to me by my 
guide; but I observed that he passed over 
a glass case which attracted my attention, 
as containing three swords. I called him 
back, and was then informed that the cen- 
tral one was the dress-sword of Louis 
XVI., and the two broad blades which 
flanked it were the Eger executioner’s 
official swords; one was made at Sohlin- 
gen and the other at Ratisbon, and they 
looked very sharp. Perceiving that I had 
not come to scoff at him and his profes- 
sion, he became communicative, and re- 
minded me that to die by the sword was a 
privilege of the noble Roman denied to 
the common herd of criminals. 

The first of my handbooks to the Con- 
tinent, published 1836, included Holland, 
Belgium, and North Germany, and was 
followed at short intervals by South Ger- 
many, Switzerland—in which I was as- 
sisted by my good friend and fellow-trav- 
eller, William Brockedon, the artist —and 
France. These were all written by me; 
but, as the series proceeded, | was fortu- 
nate enough to secure such able colleagues 
as Richard Ford for Spain, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson for Egypt, Sir Francis Palgrave 
for North Italy, Dr. Porter for Palestine, 
Sir George Bowen for Greece, Sir Lam- 
bert Playfair for Algiers and the Mediter- 
ranean, Mr. George Dennis for Sicily, etc. 
In 1839 appeared the first of Baedeker’s 
long series of guides, that for Holland 
and Belgium, written in German, The 
preface contained an acknowledgment of 
the compiler’s obligation to “ the most dis- 
tinguished (ausgezeichnetste) guide-book 
ever published, ‘ Murray’s Handbook for 
Travellers,’ which has served as the foun- 
dation of Baedeker’s little book.”* He 


* I give a few extracts taken from one or two of 
Baedeker’s Guides: — 

** Aus Grundlage hat diesem Werkchen das ausge- 
zeichnetste Reisehandbuch, welches je erschienen ist 
gedient * Murray’s Handbook for Travellers on the 
— ”” (Baedeker’s Handbuchlein: Holland, 
1839. 

** Die Brauchbarkeit der von dem Buchhindler Mur- 
vay zu London herausgegebenen Reisehandbiicher ist 
eine von den Engiandern, dem unter allen vorzugs- 
weise Reisenden Volke, so anerkannte Thatsache, dass 
man kaum einen derselben ohne das sogenannte ‘ rothe 
Buch’ umherwandern sieht. Sie fiihrte den Herausge- 
ber des vorliegenden Handbuchs fruher Schon auf die 
Idee, zwei in Deutschland, trotz der Nachbarschaft, 
wenig gekannte Lander nach jenen Murray’schen 
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began his “ Guide to Germany,” published 
1842, by again referring to Murray’s 
red book as having “given him the 
idea of his own, though as his work pro- 
gressed, he found he could retain only the 
frame of his original.” No doubt, with 
my book ready made to hand, he was en- 
abled to use the plan and arrangement, to 
correct, enlarge, and fill in with such 
information as he thought useful to Ger- 
mans, as for instance by sedulously point- 
ing out where the best Bierstuden were to 
be found. The acknowledgment of obli- 
gation amounts to this: “in my first edi- 
tion I copied, extracted, and even trans- 
lated freely from Murray’s books. As I 
proceeded | found I was able to do without 
them.” Still fragments of translated pas- 
sages long survived, and may be even now 
detected by such a blunder as the follow- 
ing. In one of the southern Swiss valleys 
Murray says “the slate rocks here are full 
of red garnets,” rendered by B. “are over- 
grown with red pomegranates,” a mistake 
which runs through many editions, but 
which I find corrected in that of 1873. 
Nineteen travellers out of twenty would 
have passed the garnets unnoticed; the 
accident of my having devoted some time 
to the study of geology caused me to notice 
the garnets, a not unusual occurrence in 
slate rocks. Throughout the handbooks 
may be traced other results of my private 
reading, which stamp a special character 
on these books, My tastes, studies, and 
predilections mark the originality of my 
writing, and it is impossible but that any 
one following and picking up my threads 
one after another should not betray himself 
as a copyist. 

Messrs. Baedeker have long ago proved 
how easy it is with a book ready printed 
and published to produce another book on 
the same subject and identical in plan— 
availing themselves of its information, 
sending them out in the same red cover, 
yet not infringing the laws of copyright. 


Handbiichern fiir Reisende zu beschreiben und nach 
ahnlichem Plane eine bekannte Rheinreise zu bearbei- 
ten.” (Baedeker’s Handbuch fiir Reisende durch 
Deutschland, 1842.) 

My copy of this work contains the following inscrip- 
tion in Herr Baedeker’s own writing: — 


**An Herrn Murray richtet dieses Buch in dank- 
barer Anerkennung der grosse Hiilfe welche bei Ab- 
fassung desselben die vortrefflichen Reisebiichern 
‘Northern and Southern Germany’ gewahrt haben mit 
der bitte um ferneres Wohlewollen der Herausgeber, 


** Coblenz, Aug. 1841. K. BAEDEKER.’’ 


“Das vorliegende Buchlein erschien, auf das be- 
riihmte Murray’sche ‘ Handbook for Travellers on the 
Continent’ gegriindet zum erstenmale vor zehn Jah- 
ren.’ (Baedeker’s Holland, 1851.) 

* Die Grundlage bildet auch hier Murray’s beriihmtes 
Reisehandbuch.”’ (Baedeker’s Die Schweiz, 1851.) 
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I do not complain of them—they were 
legally entitled to do what they have 
done; but after they have dogged my 
footsteps from one country to another 
—through Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Italy (North and 
South), Greece, Syria, Egypt, England, 
and Scotland—I was surprised to find 
one of their compilers sinking my name 
and existence altogether, and claiming for 
them the merit of originating this class of 
handbooks.* 

I will, therefore, in winding up my state- 
ment, content myself with this remark, 
that although Messrs. Baedeker have 


brought out some eighteen different guide- 
books, every one of them has been pre- 
ceded and anticipated by a “ Murray’s 
Handbook ” for that particular country. 


* The late Dr. Porter complained to me seriously of 
the use made of his ** Syrian Handbook” by the Ger- 
man Baedeker, without any acknowledgment. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IT was close on dressing time when 
Charles came into the drawing-room, where 
Evelyn and Molly were building castles 
on the hearthrug in the ruddy firelight. 
After changing his damp clothes, he had 
gone to the smoking-room, but he had 
found Dare sitting there in a vast dress- 
ing-gown of Ralph’s, in a state of such 
utter dejection, with his head in his hands, 
that he had silently retreated again before 
he had been perceived. He did not want 
to see Dare justnow. He wished he were 
not in the house. 

Quite oblivious of the fact that he was 
not in Evelyn’s good graces, he went and 
sat by the drawing-room fire, and absently 
watched Molly playing with her bricks. 
Presently, when the dressing-bell rang, 
Evelyn went away to dress, and Molly, 
tired of her castles, suggested that she 
might sit on his knee. 

He let her climb up and wriggle and 
finally settle herself as it seemed good to 
her, but he did not speak ; and so they sat 
in the firelight together, Molly’s hand 
lovingly stroking his black velvet coat. 
But her talents lay in conversation, not in 
silence, and she soon broke it. 

“ You do look beautiful to-night, Uncle 
Charles.” 

“Do 1?” without elation. 














“ Do you know, Uncle Charles, Ninny’s 
sister, with the wart on her cheek, has 
been to tea? She’s in the nursery now. 
Ninny says she’s to have a bite of supper 
before she goes.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“ And we had buttered toast to tea, and 
she said you were the most splendid gen- 
tleman she ever saw.” 

Charles did not answer. He did not 
even seem to have heard this interesting 
tribute to his personal appearance. Molly 
felt that something must be gravely amiss, 
and laying her soft cheek against his, she 
whispered confidentially, — 

“Uncle Charles, are you uncomferable 
inside?” 

There was a long pause. 

“Yes, Molly,” at last, pressing her to 
him. 

“Is it there?” said Molly sympatheti- 
cally, laying her hand on the front portion 
of her amber sash. 

“ No, Molly ; I only wish it were.” 

“Tt’s not the little green pears, then,” 
said Molly, with a sigh of experience, 
“because it’s always just there, always, 
with them. It was again yesterday. 
They’re nasty little pears ” — with a touch 
of personal resentment. 

Uncle Charles smiled at last, but it was 
not quite his usual smile. 

“Miss Molly,” said a voice from the 
door, “ your mamma has sent for you.” 

“It’s not bedtime yet.” 

“Your mamma says you are to come at 
once,” was the reply. 

Molly, knowing from experience that 
an appeal to Charles was useless on these 
occasions, wriggled down from her perch 
rather reluctantly, and bade her uncle 
good-night. 

“Perhaps it will be better to-morrow,” 
she said consolingly. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, nodding at her; 
and he took her little head between his 
hands, and kissed her. She rubbed his 
kiss off again, and walked gravely away. 
She could not be merry and ride in tri- 
umph up-stairs on kind curvetting Sarah’s 
willing back, while her friend was “ un- 
comferable inside.” There was no gal- 
loping down the passage that night, no 
pleasantries with the sponge in Molly’s 
tub, no last caperings in light attire. 
Molly went silently to bed, and as on a 
previous occasion when in great anxiety 
about Vic, who had thoughtlessly gone out 
in the twilight for a stroll, and had for- 
gotten the lapse of time, she added a 
whispered clause to her little petitions 
which the ear of Ninny failed to catch. 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
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Charles recognized, in the way Evelyn 
had taken Molly from him, that she was 
not yet appeased. It should be remem- 
bered, in order to do her justice, that a 
good woman’s means of showing a proper 
resentment are so straitened and circum- 
scribed by her conscience that she is 
obliged, from actual want of material, to 
resort occasionaily to litthe acts of domes- 
tic tyranny, small in themselves as midge 
bites, but, fortunately for the cause of 
virtue, equally exasperating. Indeed, it 
is improbable that any really good woman 
would ever so far forget herself as to lose 
her temper, if she were once thoroughly 
aware how much more irritating in the 
long run a judicious course of those small 
persecutions may be made, which the 
tenderest conscience need not scruple to 
inflict. 

Charles was unreasonably annoyed at 
having Molly taken from him. As he sat 
by the fire alone, tired in mind and body, 
a hovering sense of cold, and an intense 
weariness of life took him; and a great 
longing came over him like a thirst—a 
longing for a little of the personal happi- 
ness which seemed to be the common lot 
of so many round him; for a home where 
he had now only a house; for love and 
warmth and companionship, and possibly 
some day a little Molly of his own, who 
would not be taken from him at the caprice 
of another. 

The only barrier to the fulfilment of 
such a dream had been a conscientious 
scruple of Ruth’s, to which at the time he 
had urged upon her that she did wrong 
to yield. That barrier was now broken 
down ; but it ought never to have existed. 
Ruth and he belonged to each other by 
divine law, and she had no right to give 
herself to any one else to satisfy her own 
conscience. And now—all would be 
well. She was absolved from her promise. 
She had been wrong to persist in keeping 
it, in his opinion; but at any rate she was 
honorably released from it now. And she 
would marry him. 

And that second promise, which she had 
made to Dare, that she would still marry 
him if he were free to marry? 

Charles moved impatiently in his chair. 
From what exaggerated sense of duty she 
had made that promise he knew not; but 
he would save her from the effects of her 
own perverted judgment. He knew what 
Ruth’s word meant, since he had tried to 
make her break it. He knew that she had 
promised to marry Dare if he were free. 
He knew that, having made that promise, 
she would keep it. 
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It would be mere sentimental folly on 
his part to say the word that would set 
Dare free. Even if the American woman 
were not his wife in the eye of the law, she 
had a moral claim upon him. The possi- 
bility of Ruth’s still marrying Dare was 
too hideous to be thought of. “If her judg- 
ment was so entirely perverted by a mor- 
bid conscientious fear of following her own 
inclination that she could actually give 
Dare that promise, directly after the ar- 
rival of the adventuress, Charles would 
take the decision out of her hands. As 


she could not judge fairly for herself, he 
would judge for her and save her from 
herself. 

For her sake as much as for his own he 
He had only to 


resolved to say nothing. 
keep silence. 

“There's no one to tell i, 

The door opened, and Charles gave a 
start as Dare came into the room. He 
was taken aback by the sudden rush of 
jealous hatred that surged up within him 
at his appearance. Itangered and shamed 
him, and Dare, much shattered but feebly 
cordial, found him very irresponsive and 
silent for the few minutes that remained 
before the dinner-bell rang and the others 
came down. 

It was nota pleasant meal. If Dare had 
been a shade less ill, he must have noticed 
the marked coldness of Evelyn’s manner, 
and how Ralph good-naturedly endeavored 
to make up for it by double helpings of 
soup and fish, which he was quite unable 
to eat. Charles and Lady Mary were 
never congenial spirits at the best of 
times, and to-night was not the best. That 
lady, after feebly provoking the attack as 
usual, sustained some crushing defeats, 
mainly couched in the language of Scrip- 
ture, which was, as she felt with Christian 
indignation, turning her own favorite 
weapon against herself, as possibly Charles 
thought she deserved, for putting such a 
weapon to so despicable a use. 

““T reaily don’t know,” she said tremu- 
lously afterwards in the drawing-room, 
“ what Charles will come to if he goes on 
like this. I don’t mind” — venomously — 
“his tone towards myself, ‘That I do not 
regard; but his entire want of reverence 
for the Church and apostolic succession ; 
his profane remarks about vestments; in 
short, his entire attitude towards religion 
gives me the gravest anxiety. 

In the dining-room the conversation 
flagged, and Charles was beginning to 
wonder whether he could make some ex- 
cuse and bolt, when a servant came in 


‘you don’t.” 
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with a note for him. It was from the doc- 
tor in D , and ran as follows: — 


“DEAR SIR,—I have’ just seen (6.30 
P.M.) Stephens again. I found him in a 
state of the wildest excitement, and he 
implored me to send you word that he 
wanted to see you again. He seemed so 
sure that you would go if you knew he 
wished it, that I have commissioned Ser- 
geant Brown's boy to take this. He 
wished me to say ‘there was something 
more.’ If there is any further confession 
he desires to make, he has not much time 
to do it in. 1 did not expect he would 
have lasted till now. As it is, he is going 
fast. Indeed, I hardly think you will be 
in time to see him; but I promised to give 
you this message. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“R. WHITE.” 


“TI must go,” Charles said, throwing 
the note across to Ralph; “give the boy 
half-a-crown, will you? I suppose I may 
take Othello?” and before Ralph had 
mastered the contents of the note, and 
begun to fumble for a half-crown, Charles 
was saddling Othello himself, without 
waiting for the groom, and in a few min- 
utes was clattering over the stones out of 
the yard. 

There was just light enough to ride by, 
and he rode hard. What was it — what 
could it be that Raymond had still to tell 
him? He felt certain it had something to 
do with Ruth, and probably Dare. Should 
he arrive in time to hear it? There at 
last were the lights of D in front of 
him. Should he arrive in time? As he 
pulled up his steaming horse before the 


police station his heart misgave him. 


“ Am I too late?” he asked of the man 
who came to the door. 

He looked bewildered. 

“Stephens? Is he dead?” 

The man shook his head. 

“‘ They say he’s a’most gone.” 

Charles threw the rein to him, and hur- 
ried indoors. He met some one coming 
out, the doctor probably, he thought after- 
wards, who took him up-stairs, and sent 
away the old woman who was in attend- 
ance. 

“T can’t do anything more,” he said, 
opening the door forhim. ‘ Wanted else- 
where. Very good of you, 1’m sure. Not 
much use, I’m afraid. Good-night. I'll 
tell the old woman to be about.” 

A dim lamp was burning on the little 
corner cupboard near the door, and, as 
Charles bent over the bed, he saw in a 
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moment, even by that pale light, that he 
was too late. 

Life was still there, if that feeble toss- 
ing could be called life; but all else was 
gone. Raymond’s feet were already on 
the boundary of the land where all things 
are forgotten; and, at the sight of that 
dim country, memory, affrighted, had 
slipped away and left him. 

Was it possible to recall him to himself 
even yet? 

“* Raymond,” he said, in a low, distinct 
voice, “ what is it you wish to say? Tell 
me quickly what it is.” 

But the long agony of farewell between 
body and soul had begun, and the eyes 
that seemed to meet his with momentary 
recognition only looked at him in anguish, 
seeking help and finding none, and wan- 
dering away again, vainly searching for 
that which was not to be found. 

Charles could do nothing, but he had 
not the heart to leave him to struggle 
with death entirely alone, and so, in awed 
and helpless compassion, he sat by him 
through one long hour after another, wait- 
ing for the end which still delayed, his 
eyes wandering ever and anon from the 
bed to the high grated window, or idly 
spelling out the different names and dis- 
paraging remarks that previous occupants 
had scratched and scrawled over the white- 
washed walls. 

And so the hours passed. 

At last, all in a moment, the struggle 
ceased. The dying man vainly tried to 
raise himself to meet what was coming, 
and Charles put his strong arm round him 
and held him up. He knew that con- 
sciousness sometimes returns at the mo- 
ment of death. 

“ Raymond,” he whispered earnestly. 
“ Raymond.” 

A tremor passed over the face. The 
lips moved. The homeless, lingering soul 
came back, and looked for the last time 
fixedly and searchingly at him out of the 
dying eyes, and then — seeing no help for 
it— went hurriedly on its way, leaving 
the lips parted to speak, leaving the de- 
serted eyes vacant and terrible, until after 
a time Charles closed them. 

He had gone without speaking. What- 
ever he had wished to say would remain 
unsaid forever. Charles laid him down, 
and stood a long time looking at the set 
face. The likeness to Raymond seemed 
to be fading away under the touch of the 
Mighty Hand, but the look of Ruth, the 
better look, remained. 

At last he turned away and went out, 
stopping to wake the old nurse, heavily 
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asleep in the passage. His horse was 
brought round for him from somewhere, 
and he mounted and rode away. He had 
no idea how long he had been there. It 
must have been many hours, but he had 
quite lost sight of time. It was still dark, 
but the morning could not be far off. He 
rode mechanically, his horse, which knew 
the road, taking him at itsown pace. The 
night was cold, but he did not feel it. All 
power of feeling anything seemed gone 
from him. The last two days and nights 
of suspense and high-strung emotion 
seemed to have left him incapable of any 
further sensation at present beyond that 
of an intense fatigue. 

He rode slowly, and put up his horse 
with careful absence of mind. The east- 
ern horizon was already growing pale and 
distinct as he found his way indoors 
through the drawing-room window, the 
shutter of which had been left unhinged 
for him by Ralph, according to custom 
when either of them was out late. He 
went noiselessly up to his room, and sat 
down. After a time he started to find 
himself still sitting there ; but he remained 
without stirring, too tired to move, his 
elbows on the table, his chin in his hands. 
He felt he could not sleep if he were to 
drag himself into bed. He might just as 
well stay where he was. 

And as he sat watching the dawn his 
mind began to stir, to shake off its lethargy 
and stupor, to struggle into keener and 
keener consciousness. 

There are times, often accompanying 
great physical prostration, when a veil 
seems to be lifted from our mental vision. 
As in the Mediterranean one may glance 
down suddenly on a calm day, and see in 
the blue depths with a strange surprise 
the seaweed and the rocks and the fretted 
sands below, so also in rare hours we see 
the hidden depths of the soul, over which 
we have floated in heedless unconscious- 
ness so long, and catch a glimpse of the 
hills and the valleys of those untravelled 
regions. 

Charles sat very still with his chin in 
his hands. His mind did not work. It 
looked right down to the heart of things. 

There is, perhaps, no time when mental 
vision is so clear, when the mind is so 
sane, as when death has come very near 
tous. There is a light which he brings 
with him, which he holds before the eyes 
of the dying, the stern light, seldom seen, 
of reality, before which self-deception, and 
meanness, and that which maketh a lie, 
cower in their native deformity and slip 
away. 
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And death sheds at times a strange 
gleam from that same light upon the souls 
of those who stand within his shadow, and 
watch his kingdom coming. In an awful 
transfiguration, all things stand for what 
they are. Evil is seen to be evil, and 
good to be good. Right and wrong sunder 
more far apart, and we cannot mistake 
them as we do at other times. The de- 
batable land stretching between them — 
that favorite resort of undecided natures 
—disappears for a season, and offers no 
longer its false refuge. The mind is taken 
away from all artificial supports, and the 
knowledge comes home to the soul afresh, 
with strong conviction, that “truth is our 
only armor in all passages of life,” as with 
awed hearts we see it is the only armor in 
the hour of death, the only shield that we 
may bear away with us into the unknown 
country. 

Charles shuddered involuntarily. His 
decision of the afternoon to keep secret 
what Raymond had told him was gradually 
but surely assuming a different aspect. 
What was it, after all, but a suppression 
of truth —a kind of lie? What was it but 
doing evil that good might come? 

It was no use harping on the old siring 
of consequences. He saw that he had 
resolved to commit a deliberate sin, to be 
false to that great principle of life — right 
for the sake of right, truth for the love of 
truth — by which of late he had been trying 
to live. So far, it had not been difficult, 
for his nature was not one to do things by 
halves, but now 

Old voices out of the past, which he had 
thought long dead, rose out of forgotten 
graves to urge him on. What was he that 
he should stick at such a trifle? Why 
should a man with his past begin to split 
hairs? 

And conscience said nothing, only 
pointed, only showed, with a clearness 
that allowed of no mistake, that he had 
come to a place where two roads met. 

Charles’s heart suffered then “the na- 
ture of an insurrection.” The old lawless 
powers that had once held sway, and had 
been forced back into servitude under the 
new rule of the last few years of responsi- 
bility and honor, broke loose, and spread 
like wildfire throughout the kingdom of 
his heart. 

The struggle deepened to a battle fierce 
and furious. His soul was rent with a 
frenzy of tumult, of victory and defeat 
ever changing sides, ever returning to the 
attack, 

Can a kingdom divided against itself 
stand? 
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He sat motionless, gazing with absent 
eyes in front of him. 

And across the shock of battle, and 
above the turmoil of conflicting passions, 
Ruth’s voice came to him. He saw the 
pale spiritual face, the deep eyes so full of 
love and anguish, and yet so steadfast with 
a great resolve. He heard again her last 
words, “I cannot do what is wrong, even 
for you.” 

He stretched out his hands suddenly. 

“You would not, Ruth,” he said half 
aloud; “you would not. Neither will I 
do what I know to be wrong for you, so 
help me God! not even for you.” 

The dawn was breaking, was breaking 
clear and cold, and infinitely far away ; 
was coming up through unfathomable 
depths and distances, through gleaming 
caverns and fastnesses of light, like a new 
revelation fresh from God. But Charles 
did not see it, for his head was down on 
the table, and he was crying like a child. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


DARE was down early the following 
morning, much too early for the conven- 
ience o€ the housemaids, who were dusting 
the drawing-room when he appeared there. 
He was usually as late as any of the young 
and gilded unemployed who feel’it incum- 
bent on themselves to show by these public 
demonstrations their superiority to the 
rules and fixed hours of the working and 
thinking world, with whom, however, their 
fear of being identified is a groundless 
apprehension. But to-day Dare expe- 
rienced a mournful satisfaction in being 
down so early. He felt the underlying 
pathos of such a marked departure from 
his usual habits. It was obvious that 
nothing but deep affliction or cub-hunting 
could have been the cause, and the cub- 
hunting was over. The inference was not 
one that could be missed by the meanest 
capacity. 

He took up the newspaper with a sigh, 
and set‘!ed himself in front of the blazing 
fire, which was still young and leaping, 
with the enthusiasm of dry sticks not 
quite gone out of it. 

Charles heard Dare go down just as he 
finished dressing, for he was early too that 
morning. There was more than half an 
hour before breakfast time. He consid- 
ered a moment, and then went down- 
stairs. Some resolutions, once made, 
cannot be carried out too quickly. 

As he passed through the hall he looked 
out. The mist of the night before had 
sought out every twig and leaflet, and had 
silvered it to meet the sun. The rime 
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on the grass looked cool and tempting. 
Charles’s head ached, and he went out for 
a moment and stood in the crisp still air. 
The rooks were cawing high up. The 
face of the earth had not altered during 
the night. It shimmered and was glad, 
and smiled at his grave, careworn face. 

“ Hallo!” called a voice; and Ralph’s 
head, with his hair sticking straight out 
on every side, was thrust out of a window. 
“IT say, Charles, early bird you are!” 

“Yes,” said Charles, looking up and 
leisurely going indoors again; ‘you are 
the first worm I have seen.” 

He found Dare, as he expected, in the 
drawing-room, and proceeded at once to 
the business he had in hand. 

“TI am glad you are down early,” he 
said. “ You are the very man I want.” 

“Ah!” replied Dare, shaking his head, 
“when the heart is troubled there is no 
sleep, none. All the clocks are heard.” 

“Possibly. I should not wonder if 
you heard another in the course of half 
an hour, which will mean breakfast. In 
the mean time - 

“T want no breakfast. 
of — ” 

‘‘In the mean time,” continued Charles, 
“*] have some news for you.” And, dis- 


A sole cup 


regarding another interruption, he related 


as shortly as he could the story of Ste- 
phens’s recognition of him in the doorway, 
and the. subsequent revelations in the 
prison concerning Dare’s marriage. 

“Where is this man, this Stephens?” 
said Dare, jumping up. I will go to him. 
J] will hear from his own mouth. Where 
is he?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Charles curtly. 
“Itis a matter of opinion. He is dead.” 

Dare looked bewildered, and then sank 
back with a gasp of disappointment into 
his chair. 

Charles, whose temper was singularly 
irritable this morning, repeated with sup- 
pressed annoyance the greater part of 
what he had just said, and proved to Dare 
that the fact that Stephens was dead 
would in no way prevent the illegality of 
his marriage being proved. 

When Dare had grasped the full sig- 
nificance of that fact he was quite over- 
come. 

“ Am I, then,” he gasped — “is it true ? 
—am I free—to marry?” 

“ Quite free.” 

Dare burst into tears, and, partially 
veiling with one hand the manly emotion 
that had overtaken him, he extended the 
other to Charles, who did not know what 
to do with it when he had got it, and 
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dropped it as soon as he could. But 
Dare, like many people whose feelings 
are all on the surface, and who are rather 
proud of displaying them, was slow to 
notice what was passing in the minds of 
others. 

He sprang to his feet, and began to pace 
rapidly up and down. 

“IT will go after breakfast —at once — 
immediately after breakfast, to Slumber- 
leigh Rectory.” 

“TI suppose, in that case, Miss Deyn- 
court is the person whose name you would 
not mention the other day?” 

“ She is,” said Dare. ‘ You are right. 
It is she. Weare betrothed. I will fly 
to her after breakfast.” 

** You know your own affairs best,” said 
Charles, whose temper had not been im- 
proved by the free display of Dare’s finer 
feelings; “but I am not sure you would 
not do weli to fly to Vandon first. It is 
best to be off with the old love, I believe, 
before you are on with the new.” 

“ She must at once go away from Van- 
don,” said Dare, stopping short. “She is 
a scandal, the —the oid one. But how to 
make her go away?” 

It was in vain for Charles to repeat that 
Dare must turn her out. Dare had pre- 
monitory feelings that he was quite un- 
equal to the task. 

“I may tell her to go,” he said, raising 
his eyebrows. “I may be firm as the 
rock, but I know her well; she is more 
obstinate than me. She will not go.” 

“She must,” said Charles with anger. 
“ Her presence compromises Miss Deyn- 
court Can’t you see that?” 

Dare raised his eyebrows. 
seemed to break in on him. 

“ Any fool can see that,” said Charles, 
losing his temper. 

Dare saw a great deal, many things be- 
side that. He saw that ifa friend, a trusted 
friend, were to manage her dismissal, it 
would be more easy for that friend than for 
one whose feelings at the moment might 
carry him away. In short, Charles was 
the friend who was evidently pointed out 
by Providence for that mission. 

Charles considered a moment. He be- 
gan to see that it would not be done with- 
out further delays and scandal unless he 
did it. 

“She must and shall go at once, even if 
I have to do it,” he said at last, looking at 
Dare with unconcealed contempt. “It is 
not my affair, but I will go, and you will be 
so good as to put off the flying over to 
Slumberleigh till I come back. I shall not 
return until she has left the house.” And 
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Charles marched out of the room, too in- 
dignant to trust himself a moment longer 
wifi the profusely grateful Dare. 

“That man must go to-day,” said Eve- 
lyn after breakfast to her husband, in the 
presence of Lady Mary and Charles. 
* While he was ill I overlooked his being 
in the house; but I will not suffer him to 
remain now he is well.” 

“You remove him from all chance of 
improvement,” said Charles, “if you take 
him away from Aunt Mary, who can 
snatch brands from the burning, as we all 
know ; but I am going over to Vandon 
this morning, and if you wish it I will ask 
him if he would like me to order his dog- 
cart to come for him. I don’t suppose he 
is very happy here, without so much as a 
tooth-brush that he can call his own.” 

“You are going to Vandon?” asked 
both ladies in one voice. 

‘““Yes. I am going on purpose to dis- 
lodge an impostor who has arrived there, 
who is actually believed by some people 
(who are not such exemplary Christians as 
ourselves, and ready to suppose. the worst) 
to‘be his wife.” 

Lady Mary and Evelyn looked at each 
other in consternation, and Charles went 
off to see how Othello was after his night’s 
work, and to order the dog-cart, Ralph 
calling after him’in perfect good humor 
that “a fellow’s brother got more out of a 
fellow’s horses than a fellow did himself.” 

Dare way!»id Charles on his return from 
the stables, aad linked his arminhis. He 
felt the most enthusiastic admiration for 
the tall, reserved Englishman who had 
done him such signal service. He longed 
for an opportunity of showing his gratitude 
tohim. It was perhaps just as well that 
he was not aware how very differently 
Charles regarded himself. 

“ You are just going?” Dare asked. 

“In five minutes.” 

Charles let his arm hang straight down, 
but Dare kept it. 

“Tell me, my friend, one thing.” Dare 
had evidently been turning over some- 
thing in his mind. “ This poor unfortu- 
nate, this Stephens, why did he not tell 
you all this the #rs¢ time you went to see 
him in the afternoon?” 

“ He did.” 

“What!” said Dare, looking hard at 
him. “He dd, and you only tell me this 
morning! You let me go all through the 
night first. Why was this?” 

Charles did not answer. 

“I ask one thing more,” continued 
Dare. “Did you divine two nights ago, 
from what I said in a moment of confi- 
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dence, that Miss Deyncourt was the — 
the m 

“ Of course I did,” said Charles sharply. 
“You made it sufficiently obvious.” 

“Ah!”said Dare. “Ah!” and he shut 
his eyes and nodded his head several 
times, 

“Anything more you would like to 
know?” asked Charles, inattentive and 
impatient, mainly occupied in trying to 
hide the nameless exasperation which in- 
variably seized him when he looked at 
Dare, and to stifle the contemptuous voice 
which always whispered as he did so, 
“ And you have given up Ruth to him — 
to him /” 

“ No, no, no,” said Dare, shaking his 
head gently, and regarding him the while 
with infinite interest through his half- 
closed eyelids. 

The dog-cart was coming round, and 
Charles hastily turned from him, and, get- 
ting in, drove quickly away. Whatever 
Dare said or did seemed to set his teeth 
on edge, and he lashed up the horse till he 
was out of sight of the house. 

Dare, with arms picturesquely folded, 
stood looking after him with mixed feel- 
ings of emotion and admiration. 

“ One sees it well,’ he said to himself, 
“One sees now the reason of many things. 
He kept silent at first, but he was too 
good, too noble. In the night he consid- 
ered; in the morning he told all. I won- 
dered that he went to Vandon; but he 
did it not for me. It was for her sake.” 

Dare’s feelings were touched to the 
quick. 

How beautiful! how pathetic was this 
dénouement/ His former admiration for 
Charles was increased a thousandfold. He 
also loved/ Ah! (Dare felt ke was be- 
coming agitated). How sublime, how 
touching was his self-sacrifice in the cause 
ofhonor. He had been gradually working 
himself up to the highest pitch of pleas- 
urable excitement and emotion; and now, 
seeing Ralph the prosaic approaching, he 
fled precipitately into the house, caught 
up his hat and stick, hardly glancing at 
himself in the hall glass, and entirely for- 
getting his promise to Charles to remain 
at Atherstone till the latter returned from 
Vandon, followed the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and struck across the fields in the 
direction of Slumberleigh. 

Charles, meanwhile, drove on to Van- 
don. The stable clock, still partially par- 
alyzed from long disuse, was laboriously 
striking eleven as he drew up before the 
door. His resounding peal at the bell 
startled the household, and put the ser- 
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vants into a flutter of anxious expectation, 
while the sound made some one else, 
breakfasting late in the dining-room, pause 
with her cup midway to her lips and lis- 
ten. 

“ There is a train which leaves Slumber- 
leigh station for London a little after 
twelve, is not there?” asked Charles with 
great distinctness of the butler as he en- 
tered the hall. He had observed as he 
came in that the dining-room door was 
ajar. 

Me There is, Sir Charles. Twelve fif- 
teen,” replied the man, who recognized 
him instantly, for everybody knew Charles. 

“Tam here as Mr. Dare’s friend, at his 
wish. Tell Mr. Dare’s coachman to bring 
round his dog-cart to the door in good 
time to catch that train, Will it take lug- 
gage?” 

“Yes, Sir Charles,” with respectful 
alacrity. 

“Good. And when the dog-cart appears 
you will see that the boxes are brought 
down belonging to the person who is Stay- 
ing here, who will leave by that train.” 

“ Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“If the policeman from Slumberleigh 
should arrive while I am here, ask him to 
wait.” 

“T will, Sir Charles.” 

“] don’t suppose,” thought Charles, 
“he will arrive, as I have nct sent for him; 
but, as the dining-room door happens to 
be ajar, it is just as well to add a few 
artistic touches.” 

“Is this person in the drawing-room?” 
he continued aloud. 

The man replied that she was in the 
dining-room, and Charles walked in un- 
announced, and closed the door behind 
him. 

He had at times, when any action of 
importance was on hand, a certain cool 
decision of manner that seemed absolutely 
to ignore the possibility of opposition, 
which formed a curious contrast with his 
usual careless demeanor. 

“ Good-morning,” he said, advancing to 
the fire. “I have no doubt that my ap- 
pearance at this early hour cannot be a 
surprise to you. You have, of course, 
anticipated some visit of this kind for the 
last few days. Pray finish your coffee. I 
am Sir Charles Danvers. I need hardly 
add that I am justice of the peace in this 
county, and that I am here officially on 
behalf of my friend, Mr. Dare. 

The little woman, who had risen, and 
had then sat down again at his entrance, 
eyed him steadily. There was a look in 
her dark, bead-like eyes which showed 
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Charles why Dare had been unable to 
face her. The look, determined, cunning, 
watchful, put him on his guard, and his 
manner became a shade more uncon- 
cerned. 

“Any friend of my husband’s is wel- 
come,” she said. 

“ There is no question for the moment 
about your husband, though no doubt a 
subject of peculiar interest to yourself. I 
was speaking of Mr. Dare.” 

She rose to her feet, as if unable to sit 
while he was standing. 

“Mr. Dare is my husband,” she said, 
with a little gesture of defiance, tapping 
sharply on the table with the teaspoon she 
held in her hand. 

Charles smiled blandly, and looked out 
of the window. 

“ There is evidently some misapprehen- 
sion on that point,” he observed, * which 
I am here to remove. Mr. Dare is at 
present unmarried.” 

“Tam his wife,” reiterated the woman, 
her color rising under her rouge. “I am, 
and I won’t go. He dared not come him- 
self, a poor coward that he is, to turn his 
wife out of doors. He sent you; but it’s 
no manner of use, so you may as well 
know it first as last. I tell you nothing 
shall induce me to stir from this house, 
from my home, and you needn’t think you 
can come it over me with fine talk. I 
don’t care a red cent what you say. I'll 
have my rights.” 

“T am here,” said Charles, “to see that 
you get them, Mrs. — Carroll.” 

There was a pause. He did not look 
at her. He was occupied in taking a 
white thread off his coat. 

“Carroll’s dead,” she said sharply. 

“He is. And your regret at his loss 
was no doubt deepened by the unhappy 
circumstances in which it took place. He 
died in jail.” 

“‘ Well, and if he did - 

“ Died,” continued Charles, suddenly 
fixing his keen glance upon her, “ nearly 
a year after your so-called marriage with 
Mr. Dare.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” she said faintly; but she 
had turned very white. 

“No, I ¢hink not. My information is 
on reliable authority. A slight exertion 
of memory on peed part will no doubt 
recall the date of your bereavement.” 

“ You can’t prove it.” 

“Excuse me. You have yourself kindly 
furnished us with a copy of the marriage 
register, with the date attached, without 
which I must own we might have been 
momentarily at a loss. I need now only 
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apply for a copy of the register of the de- 
cease of Jasper Carroll, who, as you do 
not deny, died under personal restraint in 
jail; in Baton Rouge jail, in Louisiana, I 
have no doubt you intended to add.” 

She glared at him in silence. 

“‘ Some dates acquire a peculiar interest 
when compared,” continued Charles, “ but 
I will not detain you any longer with busi- 
ness details of this kind, as I have no 
doubt that you will wish to superintend 
your packing.” 

“T won’t go.” 

“On the contrary, you will leave this 
house in half an hour. The dog-cart is 
ordered to take you to the station.” 

“ What if I refuse to go?” 

“ Extreme measures are always to be 
regretted, especially with a lady,” said 
Charles. “Nothing, in short, would be 
more repugnant to me; but I fear, as a 
magistrate, it would be my duty to . 
And he shrugged his shoulders, wonder- 
ing what on earth could be done for the 
moment if she persisted. ‘ But,” he con- 
tinued, “motives of self-interest suggest 
the advisability of withdrawing, even if I 
were not here to enforce it. When I take 
into consideration the trouble and expense 
you have incurred in coming here, and the 
subsequent disappointment of the affec- 
tions, a widow’s affections, I feel justified 
in offering, though without my friend’s 
permission, to pay your journey back to 
America, an offer which any further un- 
pleasantness or delay would of course 
oblige me to retract.” 

She hesitated, and he saw his advantage 
and kept it. 

“You have not much time to lose,” he 
said, laying his watch on the table, “ unless 
you would prefer the housekeeper to do 
your packing for you. No? I agree with 
you. Ona sea voyage especially one likes 
to know where one’s things are. If I give 
you a cheque for your return journey, I 
shall of course expect you to sign a paper 
to the effect that you have no claim on 
Mr. Dare, that you never were his legal 
wife, and that you will not trouble him in 
future. You would like a few moments 
for reflection? Good. I will write out 
the form while you consider, as there is 
no time to be lost.” 

He looked about for writing-materials, 
and, finding only an ancient inkstand and 
pen, took a note from his pocket-book and 
tore a blank half-sheet off it. His quiet, 
deliberate movements awed her as he in- 
tended they should. She glanced first at 
him writing, then at the gold watch on the 
table between them, the hours of which 





were marked on the half hunting face by 
alternate diamonds and rubies, each stone 
being the memorial of a past success in 
shooting-matches. The watch impressed 
her; to her practised eye it meant a very 
large sum of money, and she knew the 
power of money; but the cool, uncon- 
cerned manner of this tall, keen-eyed 
Englishman impressed her still more. As 
she looked at him he ceased writing, got 
out a cheque, and began to fill it in. 

“ What Christian name?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“ Ellen,” she replied, taken aback. 

‘“* Payable to order or bearer?” 

“ Bearer,” she said, confused by the way 
he took her decision for granted. 

“ Now,” he said authoritatively, “sign 
your name there;” and he pushed the 
form he had drawn up towards her. “I 
am sorry I cannot offer you a better pen.” 

She took the pen mechanically and 
signed her name— Zélen Carroll. 
Charles’s light eyes gave a flash as she 
did it. 

‘“‘ Manner is everything,” he said to him- 
self. “I believe the mention of that 
imaginary policeman may have helped, 
but a little stage effect did the business.” 

“ Thank you,” he said, taking the paper, 
and, after glancing at the signature, put- 
ting it in his pocket-book. “ Allow me to 
give you this” — handing her the cheque. 
“ And now I will ring for the housekeeper, 
for you will barely have time to make the 
arrangements for your journey. I can 
only allow you twenty minutes.” He rang 
the bell as he spoke. 

She started up, as if unaware how far 
she had yielded. A rush of angry color 
flooded her face. 

“T won’t have that impertinent woman 
touching my things.” 

“That is as you like,” said Charles, 
shrugging his shoulders; “ but she will be 
in the room when you pack. It is my 
wish that she should be present.” Then 
turning to the butler, who had already 
answered the bell, “ Desire the house- 
keeper to go to Mrs. Carroll’s rooms at 
once, and to give Mrs. Carroll any help 
she may require.” 

Mrs. Carroll looked from the butler to 
Charles with baffled hatred in her eyes. 
But she knew the game was lost, and she 
walked out of the room and up-stairs with- 
out another word, but with a bitter con- 
sciousness in her heart that she had not 
played her cards well, that, though her 
downfall was unavoidable, she might have 
stood out for better terms for her depart: 
ure. She hated Dare, as she threw her 
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clothes together into her trunks, and she 
hated Mrs. Smith, who watched her do so 
with folded hands and with a lofty smile; 
but most of all she hated Charles, whose 
voice came up to the open window as he 
talked to Dare’s coachman, already at the 
door, about splints and sore backs. 

Charles felt a momentary pity for the 
little woman when she came down at last 
with compressed lips, casting -lightning 
glances at the grinning servants in the 
background, whom she had bullied and 
hectored over in the manner of people 
unaccustomed to servants, and who were 
rejoicing in the ignominy of her downfall. 

Her boxes were put in —not carefully. 

Charles came forward and lifted his cap, 
but she would not look at him. Grasping 
a little hand-bag convulsively, she went 
down the steps, and got up unassisted into 
the dog-cart. 

“You have left nothing behind, I hope?” 
said Charles civilly, for the sake of sayiag 
something. 

“She have left nothing,” said Mrs. 
Smith, swimming forward with dignity, 
“and she have also took nothing. 1 have 
seen to that, Sir Charles.” 

“Good-bye, then,” said Charles. “ Right, 
coachman.” 

Mrs. Carroll’s eyes had been wandering 


upwards to the old house rising above her 
with its sunny windows and its pointed 


gables. Perhaps, after all the sordid 
shifts and schemes of her previous exist- 
ence, she had imagined she might lead an 
easier and a more respectable life within 
those walls. Then she looked towards 
the long green terraces, the valley, and 
the forest beyond. Her lip trembled, and, 
turning suddenly, she fixed her eyes with 
burning hatred on the man who had ousted 
her from this pleasant place. 

Then the coachman whipped up his 
horse, the dog-cart spun over the smooth 
gravel between the lines of stiff, clipped 
yews, and she was gone. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
CURIOSITIES OF COMPOSITION, 


IT is the pride and glory of our public 
schools that they teach no English. 
French, German, mathematics, if you 
please ; Grecian history, Grecian litera- 
ture, Greek language and composition ; 
Latin language, literature, history, compo- 
sition — yes; but English — no, never. 
England has no literature or history worth 
reading, no classics worth studying— 
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none, at least, in comparison with other 
countries ; and an ounce of the foreign is 
worth a ton of the homespun. 

To be sure, Macaulay has left it as his 
opinion that no man can ever hope to do 
anything great except in his own language, 
the language of his childhood and youth: 
“No noble work of imagination, as far as 
we recollect, was ever composed by any 
man except in a dialect which he had 
learned without remembering how or 
when, and which he had spoken with per- 
fect ease before he had ever analyzed its 
structure.” But Macaulay did not know 
much about these things. At all events, 
we have advanced greatly since his time, 
and therefore dead and foreign languages 
are taught in England; but not English. 

The civil service commissioners, and 
others in charge of public examinations, 
have recognized and responded to this 
tendency, by cutting down the marks ob- 
tainable in English, until now the obnox- 
ious subject is practically boycotted at all 
competitive tests. 

Abeunt studia in mores, and that neg- 
atively as well as positively ; and the ideas 
entertained on English matters, literary 
and historical, and the excursions made 
in English composition by the scholars 
of our public schools are worthy of all 
admiration. The writer has had, for the 
last six years, to deal with young gentle- 
men straight from Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester, Rugby, Westminster, Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough, Charter House —in 
fact, from nearly al! our public schools — 
and it may be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that the performances of 
these young gentlemen in geography, En- 
glish history, and composition, have been, 
as a rule, unparalleled — unapproachable 
by any other civilized nation, and are, in 
fact, facile princeps in the department of 
the unique. 

It is a fact that some of these gentlemen 
placed Mount Everest, Leghorn, and Lake 
Chad in Scotland; Timbuctoo and Elsi- 
nore in the United States; Buenos Ayres 
in Burmah; Bagdad in Africa; Salt Lake 
City in Palestine; Lausanne in Spain; 
Fiume and Jena in China; and Benares 
in Ireland. By others we have been told 
that Waterloo was one of Marlborough’s 
victories, and that Oudenarde was one of 
Wellington’s ; that Prince Charles Edward 
the Young Pretender, was king of France 
in 1828; that Glencoe was a Scotchman, 
that the Crystal Palace was founded by 
Cardinal Wolsey, that Shakespeare wrote 
two hundred plays, and that one of his 
best was “The Canterbury Tales;” that 
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Sir Philip Sidney defended Acre in 1799, 
that Thomas Moore was beheaded by 
Henry the Eighth, that Luther was a pope, 
and that Matthew Arnold was a man who 
was concerned in the Aylesbury election 
lawsuit in Queen Anne’s reign. “Is Ad- 
dison alive now?” asked one of these 
scholars once. “Dean Swift,” said an- 
other, “I don’t understand; who was he ? 
Was his Christian name Dean, or how? ” 

Our main purpose at present, however, 
is to set forth some gems of authorship, 
curiosities of composition, from the pens 
of these budding Burkes and juvenile 
Macaulays, as displayed in essays, or in 
papers written in answer to English his- 
tory questions. It might be imagined that 
some of these are jokes or forgeries. 
They are not. They are warranted to be 
genuine dpsissima verba of the pupils 
themselves, copied down from the original, 
along with the name, date, and occasion 
—the latter “‘not for publication.” But, 
surely no warrant is necessary, for these 
grammatical forms and idioms cannot be 
coined at will, and are incapable of imita- 
tion. As with the broken English of a 
foreigner, it is easy to detect that which 
is genuine and spontaneous from that 
which is manufactured for a purpose. 
There is a ring of artless error and un- 
adulterated blundering about the true 
metal which no specious counterfeit can 
produce. But let the extracts speak for 
themselves. The following are taken from 
essays : * — 

“James Watt was at first a wretched 
man; but he made great discoveries in 
steam, and at last pulled himself up to the 
top of the tree of life.” 

“ Music soothes the savage breast, some 
men say, and so it did in the case of David 
and Solomon.” 

“ About this time a Turk came to Lon- 
don, and set up a coffee shop at which 
beverage he had received a reputation 
from his Mahometan friends at making 
it.” 

“ An overloaded donkey or horse which 
is doing its best to do its utmost.” 

“ In conclusion a linguist, in these days 
of electricity and steam, can always bring 
his languages into use, wether at exam- 
inations or in society.” 

The following contain some valuable in- 
formation : — 

“The Armada was to take the Duke of 
Panama and his troops from the coast of 
France and to land them in England.” 


* The punctuation and spelling of the original are 
preserved. , 
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“Elizabeth’s reign lasted from fifteen 
fifty-three to seventeen hundred and two.” 

“ The horse, whose origin was found to 
be in Arabia and Australia, is our chief 
domestic animal.” 

* Also we may call the dog a domestic 
animal although in this country we get no 
use out of him.” 

“Of course if we do as to our capabili- 
ties beatings will not make us do more.” 

“The person who says this [de mor- 
tuis ntl, ad would not think of saying it 
if he were alive. ... It is also very bad 
form and shows the worst form of ill- 
nature, because for one great and impor- 
tant reason is that the dead person leaves 
friends and relatives behind them... 
As a saying says—‘One should do unto 
all men as they would they do unto us.’” 

Talk about Irish bulls, what Hibernian- 
isms can surpass some of the following ? 

“The Temperance Society have more 
or less started coffee-houses and reading 
rooms, etc., to amuse the working people. 
..+ No man ought to be made to join 
these societies unless he offers first.” 

“If you go to the theatre constantly 
you get to like it so much that you be- 
come dissatisfied if you do not go there 
often.” 

“If it were not for some kind of public 
press people would be ignorant of many 
subjects, and the most of knowledge would 
only be confined to those who know it. 
... But whether it would be wise to 
abolish the free press is not true.” 

“Then in autumn in the country all 
out-door pleasures still continue till the 
very last which are difficult to obtain in a 
town unless one walks some miles out of 
it.” 

“Pets are sometimes made of horses.” 

The following excerpts are difficult to 
be classified, but they are choice : — 

“Of course of the two classes the do- 
mestic animals are the most profitable for 
one reason and the chief one, because they 
are used for food, and another for their 
skin.” 

“It has sometimes been heard of that 
from a mere jest on a young person, it has 
led to all kinds of effects, and frighten 
them for life. . . . It has often been heard 
of a person being frightened to ask an- 
other for anything are even frightened to 
speak.” 

The following essay on the “ Credibility 
of Ghosts and Apparitions ” is too perfect 
and harmonious to distort by quotation ; 
it must be given entire. 

“Once it was quite a common thing to 
| believe in ghosts and apparitions, but 
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lately it has been greatly drupped. It is 
not a matter of discussion whether there 
is an existence of ghosts because it is 
mere imagination. Perhaps there are a 
few persons who still believe in them, but 
no sensible person can. Perhaps the cause 
of belief in apparitions may be from imag- 
ination. A person sees a shadow which 
may look uncommonly like a figure of some 
being, he immediately goes away with the 
idea that it is a ghost. Another reason, 
we can imagine is, after having read about 
dreadful stories, haunted houses, and 
many other things, one is apt to imagine 
them to be true, and quite forget the true 
idea. Froma mere practical joke, by put- 
ting a sheet, or anything white, on a pole 
and after the shape of an imaginary ghost 
at night may lead many to believe it is a 
ghost. There is a story told of Luther 
while working in his study he perceived 
something of a light shade on the wall, he 
immediately took up the ink pot and threw 
it at the apparition. This took place in 
the castle of Warburg where the mark 
can still be seen in the wall. Such sto- 
ries are of constant occurrence. The be- 


lief in the existence of ghosts is some- 
thing like believing in superstitions, al- 
though many a sensible person firmly 
belief in superstitions but not in ghosts. 


Many of these superstitions are of ancient 
origin and therefore there is perhaps more 
reason for them being truer. As we have 
said before the belief in the existence of 
ghosts is mere imagination for it could 
be nothing else. If we only wished we 
could imagine anything almost we could 
like. We see how imagination leads some 
people astray ; from constant imagination 
they forget reality, and the original is 
quite lost sight of. Often the cause of the 
credibility of the existence of ghosts may 
be from being frightened when young over 
which they have not recovered. It is a 
senseless thing to do, it not only leads the 
person to be frightened afterwards but 
also it may have its present effects.” 

The following items are from papers on 
English history, and should be weighed, 
considered, chewed, and digested : — 

“ Alfred the Great was the first to intro- 
duce time, which he did by means of can- 
dles.” 

“ Roger Bacon by means of his custom 
of writing books became very poor.” 

“The pope wished him (Roger Bacon) 
to write, but paper and pencils were so 
dear that he could not do so till some time 
after when he wrote a book called ‘ Opus 
Majus.’” 

“ Van Tromp swept the Channel with a 
brougham at his mast head.” 
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“ Newton the fluxions of 


light.” 

“* Marlborough is first heard of at the 
battle of Turenne.” * 

“Cranmer was a weak-minded man and 
went to the steak recanting.” 

“ Eliot was one of the best eloquists in 
England.” 

“ The clergy clung to the King because 
they were afraid of the Lollards, and the 
King turned merchant and made vast sums 
of money.” | 

“ William I. was very strong and had a 
Savage countenance and never allowed 
himself to be tampered with.” 

“The Friars were instituted by reli- 
gious fanatics who did not like monks who 
only drank wine and eat.” 

** Lottery loans were loans borrowed and 
repaid at very low interest. But some of 
the money which was borrowed govern- 
ment in repaying it— the people who put 
it were chosen by lot and had it paid back 
at a very high interest.” 

“ The friars were divided into sections 
—white, black, and grey. They went 
round the country preaching and curing 
diseases. They also spoke on sanity ¢ and 
cleanliness.” 

‘* Newton invented the laws of gravita- 
tion and the motions of the planets.” 

We pause —not for want of material, 
but for want of space. The above ex- 
tracts would have interested Macaulay — 
Macaulay, whose proverbial “ schoolboy ” 
had all knowledge and understanding, and 
was equally conversant with ancient and 
modern languages, English, European, and 
general history and literature, geography, 
and mathematics. 

When the young gentlemen who are 
responsible for the above sentences — and 
whose ages range from sixteen to twenty- 
three — enter their respective professions, 
and put their legs under the aristocratic 
mahogany of Beigravia, it would be inter- 
esting to know what part they will take 
in the after-dinner conversations, An 
officer from Bombay perhaps is present, 
and the conversation turns on Assaye and 
its battle; or a barrister is there who is 
an ardent angler, and Walton is spoken 
of; or a friend of the host’s has entered 
the diplomatic service, and is about to 
start for South America, and the dis- 
course turns on Buenos Ayres; or 
“Charles the First” is about to be per- 
formed at the Lyceum, and that subject 
becomes matter of discussion. How the 
young Harrovian, Rugbeian, or Etonian 


invented 


* It is conjectured that this refers to his having 
“served under”? Turenne. 
t Query — “* Sanitary matters.” 
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will fail a-thinking! How he will won- 
der whether Assaye was won by Clive or 
Warren Hastings; whether Walton was 
a barrister, or a professional fisherman 
who kept a punt on the Thames ; whether 
“Charles the First” was written by 
Shakespeare or by one of his predeces- 
sors; whether Buenos Ayres is two towns 
or one, and whether it is anywhere near 
Buda-Pesth! Verily these things —if he 
be a thinking man — will be to hima sore 
puzzle and a torment. Happy for him if 
he be blest with sisters, for they will be 
able to set him right. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE SCARCITY OF FINE VOICES. 


OnE of the most remarkable things re- 
lating to song at the present day is the 
scarcity of really fine voices. It will not, 
I suppose, be seriously argued that the 
human voice is degenerating, and never 
were the inducements to cultivate it more 
abundant or more powerful. Yet, if we are 
to believe many competent authorities, 
never were first-rate voices so rare as at 
the present time. The complaint is not 
altogether new, and is, in part at least, 


nothing more than the inevitable moan of 
the daudator temporis acti over the de- 


cadence of things in general. Rossini at 
the zenith of his fame complained that 
there were so few good voices, and quite 
at the beginning of iast century we find 
Tosi speaking of his own period as one of 
decay. Mancini also (1774) says that 
vocal art had then fallen very low, a cir- 
cumstance which he attributes to singers 
“having forgotten the old systems and the 
sound practice of the ancient schools.” 
Still modern writers on singing are agreed 
that there is a dearth of really beautiful 
voices at the present time, and, as this is 
one of the very few points on which these 
contentious persons are agreed, there can 
be little doubt of the truth of the fact to 
which they bear witness. Good tenors are 
especially rare, even among Italians, the 
chosen people of song. There are no 
tenors now who can be compared with 
Mario or Rubini; indeed, one gathers 
from Mr. Sims Reeves’s reminiscences, 
published not long ago, that the world is 
at present blessed with only one really 
first-rate tenor. Mr. Reeves leaves his 
readers in no doubt as to the identity of 
this Triton among contemporaneous min- 
nows of song. We have no basso that 
can stand beside Lablache. Except Ma- 
dame Patti, whose glorious voice is now 
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too seldom heard, and Madame Christine 
Nilsson, who, to the regret of all lovers of 
song, has quitted the lyric stage, Madame 
Albani and Madame Sembrich are almost 
the sole inheritors of the renown of the 
great prime donne of old. Itis not only 
in compass and quality that our latter-day 
voices are inferior to those of preceding 
generations, but in endurance. Catalani’s 
magnificent voice remained unimpaired up 
to extreme old age, and Farinelli’s only 
died with him. Matteucci, when past his 
eightieth year, used to sing in church 
every Sunday fer mera devozione, and 
such was the freshness and flexibility of 
his voice that those who could not see him 
took it to be that of a young man in the 
flower of his age. Indeed, this was not 
very uncommon in singers trained accord- 
ing to the best traditions of the old Italian 
school, which seems to have possessed the 
secret of perpetual youth as far as the 
voice was concerned. 

Now, to what can our poverty in voices 
of the highest class be due? I believe to 
a combination of three different causes : 
First, inadequacy of training; secondly, 
the want of good teachers ; and thirdly, the 
gradual rise of the concert pitch which has 
taken place in recent years. Insufficient 
training arises from the breathless haste 
to “succeed ” which is a characteristic of 
this feverish age. Voices are quickly run 
up by contract, and as swiftly fall into de- 
cay. The preference for supposed “ royal 
roads ” over the hard-beaten path that has 
led former singers to fame is another error 
which has worked almost as much mis- 
chief in song as it has in scholarship. In 
“the brave days of old” singers never 
deemed their vocal education complete 
until they had given six or seven years 
to the ceaseless study of their art. The 
want of good teachers is closely connected 
with the inadequacy of modern training, 
for it is evident that a man who has not 
himself had the patience or the industry 
to master his art cannot be a satisfactory 
guide to others. Show and superficial 
brilliancy of execution are aimed at rather 
than solidity and thoroughness ; more at- 
tention is paid to vocal fours de force than 
to artistic ornament. The firm basis of 
experience has been abandoned for fan- 
tastic methods of teaching which are use- 
less when they are not positively harmful. 
I would earnestly advise al! those who 
profess to impart the divine art of song, 
like Prospero, to “drown their books,” 
and study the production of the voice as 
an art, and not as a branch of Chinese 
metaphysics. 

Sirk MORELL MACKENZIE. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





The MERCERSBURG REVIEW was commenced in January, 1849, and it has been published 
regularly ever since, except during the years 1861-1867, when its publication was suspended 
chiefly on account of the civil war then existing in the country. During the past thirty years 
it has supported the system of philosophy and theology taught in the institutions of the Re- 
formed Church, located for a time at Mercersburg, and afterwards at Lancaster, Pa., while it. 
has labored also in the general interest of science and literature, in common with the theological 
quarterlies of this and other countries. It became thus more or less identified with a school of 
philosophy and theology in the Reformed Church, known as the Mercersburg school. During 
this period of over a quarter of a century, the Reformed Church has grown into larger propor- 
tion and established other literary and theological institutions, while great progress has been 
made also in the theological life of Christianity and the Church throughout the world. 

In dropping its old name and adopting a new one, it aims to advance with this progress 
and widen its sphere of usefulness. As the only theological quarterly published in the 
Reformed Church in this country, it will seek to be an organ for the whole Church. So far 
as it is a denominational organ, therefore, it will stand on the doctrinal basis of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the most irenical confession of the Reformed Churches of the Reformation, and 
the only confession of the Reformed Church in the United States; and it invites to its pages 
articles of approved literary ability from all in that Church who hold to that confession, what- 
ever may be their minor differences in theological views. 

But while it holds this denominational] relationship and character, it will continue to labor 
in a broad catholic spirit for the interests of scientific and theological learning as these are 
related to the progress of Christianity in general. Taking for its motto the words of our 
Lord, ‘‘ The truth shall make you free,”’ it will be in sympathy with freedom of inquiry and the 
spirit of Divine charity, as necessary conditions for harmonizing all antagonisms. It is be- 
lieved that while denominational boundaries may still be necessary in the Church, yet in the 
higher departments of theological inquiry, these lines of separation should be least visible. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW will, therefore, be in harmeny with the spirit of union which is 
asserting itself with growing power in the Christian Church throughout the world. While it 
continues to be a theological Review, it will welcome articles also of a general scientific and 
literary character, believing that science and religion, when true to themselves, must tend 
freely towards harmonious agreement and union, 

The REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEw is edited by Thos. G. Apple, D.D., and J. M. 
Titzel, D. D., assisted by eminent writers in the Reformed and other Churches. It is pub- 
lished quarterly, in the months of January, April, July, and October of each year. Each 
number will contain an average of 136 pages. 

17> The editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views of individual writers. 





TERMS. 


THREE DOLLARS per year; to be paid in advance. ° 
A free copy will be sent to any one who sends us the names of six new subscribers accom- 
panied with $18. 
Orders, with remittances per check or money order, are to be sent direct to the publishers. 
REFORMED CHURCH PUBLICATION BOARD. 
907 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOTICE.—The Exchanges of the REVIEW, books for notice, and mannscripts 


intended for the REVIEW, as well as all letters relating to the editorial department, 
must be directed to THOS. G. APPLE, D.D., at Lancaster, Pa. 
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| 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its’ forty-seventh year. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 

dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 

many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Eiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiINIoOons. 


‘“*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

**There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing betweeu the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 
Work, New York, 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into tne editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New-York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchian, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“ There may be some things better than THE Liv- 
ING AGE, but if so we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“Tt is edited with rare discrimination and tact. and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“Tohave THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant. 


“For the ameent.of_reading-matter contained the 


appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal, 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Ttsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“*It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm: of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


1i@- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1890, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be'sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Tue Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 











